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Children’s Books and Bridges 


ALICE N. FEDDER* 


Almost every generation since printing 
became common has had its own version 
of trash reading. In this one, it is the comic 
magazine; in ours, as in the generation be- 
fore, it was the series book. Our grand- 
fathers were rebuked for reading dime 
novels, our grandmothers for wasting time 
on sentimental books. At the time of the 
American Revolution, young ladies read 
the spicy French novels which so shocked 
their mothers and their oh-so-proper 
maiden aunts. One of the incidents in 
Anna Bird Stewart's biography, Young 
Miss Burney, which gives such a delightful 
picture of the period and the people, re- 
veals that the French novel was also 
popular in ‘England among Frances 
Burney’s sisters and friends, aged eleven 
to fifteen. The years were those of the 
1760's. 


If children and young people have al- 
ways read a certain amount of trash, why 
then are we so concerned about what they 
are reading today? There are several rea- 
sons. Other generations were not exposed 
to as many media whose general level of 
excellence isn’t much better than that of 
the comic magazines, produced in such 
overwhelming numbers. Almost all the 
earlier generations, rich and poor alike, 
particularly in America, were familiar 
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with at least one great book, the Bible. It 
was not the familiarity of the recognition 
test, but the familiarity of intimate know- 
ledge, of reading and rereading the great 
passages, of knowing much of it by 
heart. (By heart—how fitting an expres- 
sion. What do we have by heart today? ) 
Then, too, the children of an earlier period 





From—Pinto’s Journey (Julian Messner) 


played a more real part in a stable family 
life; they had genuine responsibilities 
which identified them with the family 
group. I do not mean to sound as if I were 
yearning for the “good old days”; there 
was much in the philosophy and practice 
of the times that was far from good. How- 
ever, I do feel it important to see the en- 
*Librarian, School Library Laboratory, Teach- 


ers College Columbia, and a member of the 
Elementary English reviewing staff. 
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vironment of our children today as it is, 
to see all of the influences which affect 
that environment. 


Children’s Books Not a Panacea, 
But Good Medicine 

To propose knowledge of children’s 
books as a panacea for all the ills of our 
schools and society would be ridiculous. 
However, the importance of children’s 
literature must not be dismissed too lightly. 
Do parents ask us questions about their 
children? What kind of materials do we 
put in parents’ hands when they ask about 
reading? How do we answer their queries 
about books as gifts for their children for 
holidays and birthdays? What leadership 
do we take in helping parents to make 
good book choices for their youngsters? 
Successful public relations in this area can 
do much to tear down existing barriers be- 
tween the school and the community, and 
can give common ground from which to 
work on the larger issues. For years, the 
literature of education has been full of 
references to improved methods in teach- 
ing, of meeting the child’s needs and inter- 
ests, of developing a better learning situa- 
tion within the classroom. While we have 
given these ideas lip service, there has been 
all too little practice. We don’t have the 
tools of change. If we do have them, we 
don’t quite know how to use them. One of 
those instruments of change is the whole 
field of children’s literature. The more we 
know of it, the more useful a tool it be- 
comes. Knowing children’s books can help 
us to know children better as people, to 
provide an ever widening group of ma- 
terials to meet the needs of the individual 
child. The possibilities of such a know- 
ledge of children’s books are limited only 


by our own capacities for growth, and 
those capacities grow more elastic in pro- 
portion to our growth in the field. 


How Can We Find Out? 

One of the entertaining features in the 
Saturday Review of Literature is the Per- 
sonals section. There’s a wonderful ad- 
vertisement which begins: ‘“ ‘HOW CAN 
[ FIND OUT?’ You can!” The positive 
tone is just right for this business of dis- 
covering for ourselves the whole exciting 
world of children’s books. A really vital 
course in children’s literature is one ap- 
proach, but even that is just a beginning. 


”~ 


From—Susie The Cat (Viking) 


We can also have fun helping ourselves, 
proceeding at our own leisure, following 
the by-paths of our own interests and those 
of the children with whom we are work- 
ing. At the outset, a little digging in the 
literature of children’s interests will bear 
rich fruit. A review of important studies in 
the field will be found in Paul Witty’s 















Reading in Modern Education.’ Most of 
our professional libraries have the book 
Children’s Reading, by Lewis M. Terman 
and Margaret Lima. It is not new, but the 
sections on reading interests are still ap- 
plicable to the children of 1949. How 
ever, one change in interests has been 
noted, that in cowboys. It used to appear 
about the third, fourth, and fifth grades, 
but now our first graders and some kinder. 
garten children are well inoculated with 
it when they first come to school. 


Hi-yoh Silver! 

A good book about children’s litera- 
ture makes a better starting point than a 
book list or browsing at random among 
the bewildering number of children’s 
books that have been published. A book 
list is too impersonal, giving little or no in- 
dication of the person or persons behind 
it. It arouses little in the way of reactions. 
As for unguided selection, the difficulties 
become greater each year with the current 
seven hundred plus new titles pouring 
into the market annually. Their general 
level is somewhat above that of the war 
years, but unfortunately too many of them 
are still mediocre, some even worse than 
that. On the other hand, the author of a 
good book presents a definite viewpoint, 
is selective, and gives an insight into what 
makes a good book good. He makes state- 
ments with which we may agree or dis- 
agree with various shades of warmth. 


For many reasons, Annis Duff's Be- 


‘Paul Witty, Reading in Modern Education. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1949. 

“Lewis M. Terman, and Margaret Lima, Chil- 
dren’s Reading; A Guide for Parents and 
Teachers. 2d ed. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1931. 

“Annis Duff, Beguest of Wings; A Family's 
Pleasures with Books. Viking Press, 1945. 
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From—Blueberries for Sal (Viking) 


quest of Wings’ makes a good beginning 
for finding out about children’s literature. 
This record of the book experiences of real 
parents and real children is wise, witty, 
and full of common sense. It is fun to 
read, and the children’s books mentioned 
are excellent for exploratory reading or 
rereading. Another possibility is Anne 
Thaxter Eaton’s Reading with Children’ 
which is an out-growth of her years of 
experience of working with children and 
books. It’s a sound book and a delightful 
one, but mental indigestion and despair 
await the one without a background in 
children’s literature who tries to take it in 
too large gulps, for it is something of a 
running bibliography. When absorbed 
slowly along with the children’s books 
mentioned, Reading with Children is a 
source of great pleasure and solid satis- 
faction. Two books which may be read 
with greater enjoyment and appreciation 
after considerable reading of the children’s 


*Anne Thaxter Eaton, Reading with Children. 
Viking Press, 1940. 
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books mentioned in either of the above 
books are Tales Out of School’ by Geof- 
frey Trease and About Books for Children” 
by Dorothy Neal White. Geoffrey Trease, 
the English author of tightly written his- 
torical books for older children, has writ- 
ten an amusing but trenchant analysis of 
children’s reading tastes and habits of 
their books and of many of the people 
who write them. Dorothy Neal White is 
a New Zealander who received her train- 
ing as a children’s librarian at the Carnegie 
Library School in Pittsburgh, U. S. A. Dis- 
tance has given both of these authors an 
objective perspective of current American 
literature for children. We may not agree 
with all points, but it is wholesome to see 
ourselves as others see us. 


Not Enough Just to Read about 
Children’s Books 


As has been indicated, reading about 
children’s books is not enough; we have to 
read the books. That’s the only way to 
test what has been said, the only way to 
build up our own ability to judge books 
independently. That’s really the best of it; 
‘Geoffrey Trease, Tales Out of School. London: 


The New Education Book Club (Internation- 
al), 1948. 


*Dorothy Neal White, About Books for Chil- 
dren. Oxford University Press, 1949. 





From—The Best Christmas (Doubleday Jr. 
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imagine having fun doing something we 
ought to do! Somewhere along the path 
of our education, too many of us have for- 
gotten that there should be joy in learning. 
Children’s books can bring back that joy 
for us, and bring it into children’s learning. 
Give children’s books a chance and we 
find a world which seems brighter, cleaner, 
gayer because of them. (I watched them 
work their magic this past summer. For 
the first week, this student in children’s 
literature seemed to struggle to keep his 
prejudices intact. The middle of the second 
week saw them wavering, and by the next 
week they had collapsed entirely. By the 
end of the summer session, few students 
matched his enthusiasm. The magic also 
had a pleasing effect upon his personality. ) 
It’s amazing too how much accurate in- 
formation we glean as we go along from 
all kinds of books from Lois Lenski’s 
books about Mr. Small to the ones like 
Katherine B. Shippen’s The Great Herit- 
age or Shirley Graham’s George W ashing- 
ton Carver, or her. 

One of the best things about reading 
the children’s books themselves is that we 
can share them with children as we go 
along. Our delight in the book we share 
very often is the helping hand we give to 
children to cross from the mediocre of 
their accustomed reading to the habit of 
reading the good. Exposure to good books 
is not enough for many children. Many 
of us have only to look back to our own 
childhoods to see the truth of that state- 
ment. In sharing books with children, we 
must not forget the width of the field. . . 
it’s the length and the depth and breadth 
of man’s knowledge, of his poetry and 
song, of his arts and his crafts. Nor dare 
we forget the illustrations of children’s 
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From—My Secret Railway (Crowell) 


books, for we have a responsibility there 
too. What is the difference between a 
good illustration and a poor one? The 
more we know of the technique used for 
making the original and the process by 
which the picture becomes a part of the 
book, the more facility we have in judging 
quality, and the better we are able to de- 
velop an appreciation of the difference be- 
tween art and hack work. Unfortunately, 
the latter is usually more noticeable and 
is becoming more and more common. If 
we are not discriminating in our pur- 
chases, particularly of picture books, hack 
work may squeeze the genuinely creative 
work from the market. Can children be 
helped to distinguish between what is poor 
and what is good? Won’t they be attracted 
by the color used so lavishly in some of 
the poorer work and disregard the finer 
points of the good? Children react very 
much as we their teachers do, and that 
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doesn’t mean they imitate us for the love 
of us. Like their elders, children see what 
they have been taught to see. What is true 
of book illustration also applies to an ap- 
preciation of the format of the book, the 
shape, the size, the weight, the paper, the 
design quality of the type itself and its ar- 
rangement on the page. Perhaps the best 
approach of all to the development of 
these appreciations is that of example, the 
strongest teacher. The very way we handle 
books, the very tone of voice we use when 
we speak of books, the things we mention 
when we talk to individual children are 
all more powerful than a series of set les- 
sons on “The Development of Apprecia- 
tion of the Art Qualities in Books.” 


Children and Books 

To work effectively with children, we 
know how essential it is to understand 
what has made them what they are. When 
it comes to books and reading, we have 
to discover what have been their book ex- 
periences, what has formed their reading 
tastes. ..and distastes. Whatever children 
are reading, whether it’s the comics, or 
series books, science magazines, the en- 
cyclopedia, or what comes within the 
realm of children’s literature, has to be 
given recognition and a dignity of its own. 
Every once in a while we should read 
what the children are reading and try to 
see its appeal through their eyes. This 
type of reading helps us to know the real 
child and also furnishes opportunities to 
find the links and bridges to a more satis- 
fying kind of reading for the child whose 
reading matter is almost wholly mediocre 
or worse. It also gives us a chance to 
broaden the scope of reading of the child 
whose standards are already high. Even 
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though we often feel that we are not get- 
ting anywhere, or at best, proceeding at a 
snail’s pace we must never make a child 
feel he is being pushed. The natural and 
almost inevitable reaction to that feeling 
is stubborn resistance; we lose the confi- 
dence of the child, and thereby lose the 
ground we've gained. 


Our own enthusiasm over certain 


books should never delude us into think- ° 


ing that all the children in a group are 
going to like them. We can introduce the 
books in whole or in part and let children 
take from them what they are able to take. 
We catch the attention and interest of 
those children who are ready for that type 
of book; we let the others know that books 
such as these exist. Who knows when the 
seeds of interest we plant will sprout? 


Will children read good books? Yes, 
and yes again. But first there have to be 
books of a wide enough variety and range 
so that each child can find his own, and, 
as has been said, good books have to be 
introduced. We do have to abandon the 
concept of certain books for certain grades 
if we are to have any degree of success. 
We shouldn’t even think of books as being 





From—Little Old Automobile (Viking Press) 


primary, or secondary. We should just 
think of books, as many times it is the 
adult book which has the answers or has 
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the quality of mood we are trying to fit. 
That is the attitude which makes Bequest 
of Wings a book to which we refer again 
and again, for the author does so much to 
widen our book horizons. We must chal- 
lenge children, and if we really believe 
in them, we shall. What they can take in 
if we give them a chance is a source of 
never-ending amazement. We no longer 
believe that children left to themselves 
can make the best choices. We know that 
if given their free choice of food, children 
would soon be ill. However, the General 
Foods experiments have shown that with 
the right kind of guidance, even third 
graders can plan balanced menus. The 
same is true of books, and we have to be 
able to give them the help they need. 


Where to Put the Books? 

As a school librarian, I have a creed 
which reads: “I believe in a school library 
adequately equipped, rich in books, pamph- 
lets, periodicals, records, pictures, films 
and film strips, having a budget large en- 
ough for healthy growth, sufficiently 
staffed by people who know and like chil- 
dren and young people, who know their 
materials, their school, their community, 
and what's going on in the world.” Any- 
thing less than that is but a stop-gap until 
we can provide the best kind of library 
service. However, any intelligently or- 
ganized, efficiently administered school li- 
brary which has been developed to serve 
the needs of the school can help that 
school, no matter what its outlook, to 
achieve a better kind of education within 
that school. The change in educational 
philosophy has also changed the philoso- 
phy of the school library. It is more than 
a convenient storehouse for books, it is in 
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itself a tool of modern education. Library 
experiences are just not those concerned 
with books, they are the experiences of 
democratic living, of community service, 
of sharing responsibility, of creative ex- 
pression. Every possibility for developing 
a school library should be explored before 
the idea is abandoned. If lack of physical 
plant makes the library an impossibility, 
then some scheme should be devised by 
which all of the school’s book holdings 
should be available to all of the teachers 
and all of the children through some sort 
of central index. One way to make such 
an index is to check title, author, and sub- 
ject entries for the books owned in the 
most recent Children’s Catalog, published 
by H. W. Wilson Company, writing in 
the same data for books not included in 
the catalog, and indicating room location 
of the books. Such an index can also be 
worked out in a card catalog. 


Where Are the Books Coming From? 
I can almost hear some of your ques- 
tions and comments. 


“All this may be true, but we don’t 
have books.” 


“You should see the books we have to 
work with. ..textbooks, and a few tat- 
tered old books so dirty no one wants to 
touch them.” 


“How can I even get started? We 
don’t have a single book mentioned, or 
any children’s books either.” 


Those are familiar situations. There 
are two ways to meet those all-too-familiar 
conditions. We can sit and twiddle our 
thumbs or we can take a more construc- 
tive attitude. We can ask that at least some 
of the titles about children’s literature be 
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purchased for our professional collections. 
We can borrow them from the public li- 
brary, or from the bookmobile. If we have 
none of these possibilities, we can investi- 
gate the resources of our state libraries. All 
too many of us have no idea that we as 
individuals and our schools as institutions 
usually can borrow all kinds of books, 
children’s included, on extended loan priv- 
iledges from our state libraries. Better still, 
we can buy a title for our faculty book 
club, or get a group of interested teachers 
together, buy one or two books about chil- 
dren’s books and work together on a pro- 
ject. (It’s fun that way, as some of the 


From—Sally Tait (Viking Press) 


Opinions we read and the children’s books 
simply have to be talked about.) There’s 
always the possibility of buying such 
books ourselves. After borrowing, we 
usually find we want to own them any- 
way. “But where can I buy them?” If 
there’s a local bookstore, that’s the answer. 
Even if the desired title isn’t stocked (and 
that kind of book almost never is), the 
bookseller will order it. No bookstore? 
We can establish connections with a good 














From—Trumpets (T. Y. Crowell) 


one the next time we go to a city. Perhaps 
that’s one way of being sure we get some- 
thing out of the next teachers’ conference. 
If there’s no other way, there’s the individ- 
ual publisher from whom books can be 
ordered. 


The problem of a plentiful supply of 
good children’s books in our schools and 
communities might be answered if every 
school administrator from the highest to 
the lowest took a really stimulating course 
in children’s literature, a course which re- 
quired the reading of a wide variety of 
children’s books. Then administrators 
would make sure our children are not 
cheated of a rich part of their education. 
But since that is a dream, what are more 
practical aspects of the problem? 


We can have more and better books 
if we spend what we have more wisely. 
The smaller the sum we have to spend for 
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children’s books, the less we can afford to 
make mistakes. There are sound sugges- 
tions for buying in the books about chil- 
dren’s literature we read. From these sug- 
gestions, we should start from the children 
in our particular groups, choosing those 
books which are more likely to fit their 
needs and interests. These supplemented 
by as much good regional material as we 
can find in state and regional book lists, 
and by recommended books on the newer 
developments in science will make an ex- 
cellent beginning for a collection. Further 
carefully considered purchases from the 
suggestions in the Children’s Catalog will 
insure that we get our money’s worth in 


really good books. 


Almost every school has a storeroom 
in which hundreds and possibly thousands 
of dollars are represented by sets of books 
no longer used in the classroom (some 
never used at all) either because a change 
of personnel has changed the philosophy, 
or because a more recent edition, often 
containing only minor changes from the 
previous edition, has superseded the earlier 
one. Every swing of the educational pen- 
dulum often can be traced by the dead 
sets which sit upon the storeroom shelves, 
If books, regardless of type, were pur- 
chased according to the wealth of the in- 
terests and needs of children, the book 
collection would represent a continuing 
philosophy suited to the needs of children. 


A considerable saving could be ef- 
fected by the elimination of purchases of 
useless or nearly useless sets of reference 
materials on varying subjects now pur- 
chased by well-meaning administrators 
and boards of education. They’re the kind 
of sets for which the salestalk is better 


araenremeemnenels 
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than the content. Learning to say yes or 
no according to the considered opinion of 
a group of specialists in the field’ would 
mean fewer self-fillers and more books 
children and teachers like and use. In- 
cidentally, a school which lets the people 
of the community know about Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin is doing an important 
service as well as building better public 
relations. 


In trying to get the most for our 
school’s money, it is also well to ask how 
the school buys its books, particularly the 
trade books which make up the largest 
percentage of our children’s books. How 
are the orders made up? To whom are 
they sent? What discount is allowed? A 
principal from a Middle Western city 
system began some inquiry about these 
questions in regard to his city, and as a re- 
sult schools in the system now have 
23 1/3% more to spend on books. Are 
policies of purchasing by the city or state 
giving us the greatest number of books 
possible, or are we supporting inefficiency 
or perhaps worse? 


Admittedly there are communities in 
the United States whose efforts to support 
education are out of all proportion to the 
meagerness of the results. They need ad- 
ditional assistance from the state, and some 
states need help from the federal govern- 
ment. However, there are other places 
which say they cannot support better edu- 
cation for their children, but the expendi- 
tures of their people contradict the state- 
ment. It has been estimated that each and 
every day the citizens of the United States 


‘Subscription Books Bulletin. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1930 to date. 


Quarterly. 
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spend $40,000,000° on such luxuries as 
tobacco, cosmetics and liquor. When we 
multiply that sum by three hundred sixty- 
five and add to it the 720,000,000 dimes 
spent annually for comic books,’ we have 
a respectable sum, $14,600,720,000. A 
goodly proportion of that sum is spent in 
communities which say they cannot ade- 
quately support education! 


Where There’s a Will 
If books are lacking, some states and 
individual communities have shown that 
something can be done if someone sparks 
the movement. Look at the bookmobiles of 
North Carolina. Almost every county has 
one. The system isn’t perfect yet, but it is 


a long step ahead. Ruth Gagliardo has 
done much in the state of Kansas. There 
are few accounts more inspiring or more 
exciting than the story of what has been 
happening in Charleston, South Carolina. 
Thelma Hargrave went to Charleston as 
the first supervisor of Negro elementary 
education. What could be done to im- 
prove the schools? There were almost no 
°N. E. A. - A. L. A. Joint Committee, The Price 


of Wisdom. Chicago, American Library As- 
sociation, 1949. 
*Newsweek, Club and Educational Bureau, 


“Are Comic Books a National Hazard?” Plat- 
form, February 1949. 
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books, but soon there were books, $1,200 
worth the first year, a $9,000 appropria- 
tion for elementary school libraries for the 
second year, and that’s only half the 
story.” Since the article appeared in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, trained librarians 
have been hired, more books bought, and 
the idea has spread. These scattered in- 
stances add up to this: If people want 
something enough, it can become a reality. 


In Conclusion 
Much that I have said, particularly in 
the first part of this article, can be summed 
up by the words, “Make friends with 
books.” That, by the way, is the slogan for 


Book Week 1949," November 13-19. As 
every week should be Book Week, this can 
well be our slogan for all the weeks to 
come. 


There are great numbers of good chil- 
dren’s books. There are children. Here we 
are. Let’s put all three together and see 
what happens. 


‘Thelma Hargrave, “P. T. A. Sponsors a School 
Library Project.” (In Wilson Library Bulletin, 
23: (October 1948) 176-174. 


‘'Posters, bookmarks, and a completely new 
Book Week and yearround handbook are avail- 
able for nominal sums from The Children’s 
Book Council, 62 West 45th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 





From—Tony Gay on the Long Horn Trail (McKay) 


When the Nazis marched into Brussels 
during the last war, the German Military 
Commander took over the home of one 
of the prominent writers in the city. Mak- 
ing himself at home in the writer’s study, 


the Nazi placed his revolver on the writer’s 
study table. Whereupon, the writer calmly 
but just as defiantly placed his fountain 
pen next to the German’s weapon. 

Ad Press News letter 
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New Books for Chidwn 


Dorotuy E. SMITH’ 


In considering new books for children 
it is well to remember that children, too, 
are new. This is the most thrilling time in 
the history of man to be alive; the planet 
is moving at a breathless pace, and the 
young folks need both a foundation and 
an outlook. 


The foundation includes that which 
men from the dawn of history have be- 
lieved and thought and accomplished. To 
provide it presents a challenge to everyone 
connected with the educational process, 
especially to those who deal with books: 
authors, illustrators, publishers, book- 
sellers, librarians, and teachers. In the past 
thirty years reputable publishers have 
established a high standard in children’s 
books. Timeless classics from the literature 
of many lands are now available in attrac- 
tive editions. New factual material is 
keeping abreast with the times; imagina- 
tive books of quality have been produced; 
and genuine humor has had generous rec- 
ognition. 


The book production of the past year 
seems to maintain the high level the pub- 
lishing world has set for itself. There are 
many books, both fiction and biography, 
with a United States background; a few 
unusually good career stories; important 
books of natural and physical science; 
some valuable folklore; several interesting 
and useful anthologies; and on the whole, 
the physical makeup of this year’s output 
is more attractive than it has been for 
several years. 
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The American Scene 

Three of the stories that little girls 
will enjoy are: Rowena Carey, by Ruth L. 
Holberg (Doubleday, 2.50); Peachtree 
Island, by Mildred Lawrence (Harcourt, 
2.25); and Seatmates, by Mary Katharine 
Reely (Watts, 2.00). Rowena got in and 
out of mischief in a seacoast town in Mas- 
sachusetts. Cissie helped her jolly uncle 
run his large peach orchard on an island 
near Put-In-Bay in Lake Erie. And Kate 
and Lily were seatmates in a small country 
school in Wisconsin. The three books have 
much in common; the little girls are all 





From—Peter’s Pinto (Viking Press) 


about nine or ten years old and they are 
all natural and spontaneous; the setting of 
each story is deftly indicated; all three 
books are well-written in a lively style 
with considerable humor. 

*Formerly of Queens Borough Public Library, 


Jamaica, N. Y. Present address, 557 Camino 
Del Monte Sol, Santa Fe, N. M. 
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For younger children there are three 
distinctive books with western back- 
grounds. Song of the Swallows, by Leo 
Politi (Scribner, 2.00), is a reverent and 
beautiful picture book telling the legend 
of the swallows who always return to 


From—The Doll’s House (Viking Press) 


Mission of San Juan Capistrano, Cali- 
fornia, on St. Joseph’s Day. Boys especial- 
ly will enjoy the story of ranch life in 
Utah, Peter’s Pinto, by Mary and Conrad 
Buff (Viking, 2.00), with its stunning 
black and white illustrations. Rodrigo and 
Rosalita, by Esther Buffler (Steck, 2.00), 
tells of a Mexican family living in a tiny 
town on the Texas side of the Rio Grande 
River, of their hard times and high hopes 
which were more than realized when a 
New York art dealer bought one of Don 
Castillo’s paintings. Elizabeth Rice’s illus- 
trations capture the color, life, and spirit 
of the story and the place. 


The same children who like these can 
appreciate three stories of life in New 
York City. The Bells of Bleeker Street, by 
Valenti Angelo (Viking, 2.50), is a sym- 


pathetic tale of the Italian colony in the 
Sheridan Square district. A Sundae with 
Judy, by Frieda Friedman (Morrow 
2.50), describes one of the many hetero- 
geneous communities whose activities 
center in the neighborhood candy-station- 
ary store, and shows naturally and truth- 
fully that color, race and ereed are no bar 
to friendly living. Jennie’s Moonlight Ad- 
ventures, by Esther Averill (Harper's, 
1.50), the fourth book about Jennie 
Linsky, the Greenwich Village cat, is just 
as delightful as the others. This time 
Jennie’s adventures take place on Hallow- 
e’en. For teen-agers there is the inspiring 
biography, Lillian Wald: Angel of Henry 
Street, by Beryl Williams (Messner, 
2.75). It is a sympathetic appreciation of 
the selfless service performed by the nurse 
and social worker who was the beloved 
head of “The House on Henry Street.” 


Vermont is the setting of High Har- 
vest, by Elizabeth H. Low (Harcourt, 
2.50). When the government threatened 
to take over a large tract of land for a re- 
forestation project, Zan helped her rebel- 
lious neighbors in working out a com- 
munity plan to save their mountain farms. 
Another tale for the teens with an authen- 
tic New England background is Start of 
the Trail; the Story of a Young Maine 
Guide, by Louise Dickinson Rich (Lippin- 
cott, 2.50). This is a well-written story 
that brings out the beauty of the country 
and the stamina of its people. 


When John R. Tunis does not write a 
book about sports, that’s news. In Son of 
the Valley (Morrow, 2.50), Mr. Tunis 
vigorously shows the problems confront- 
ing the people who had to alter their lives 
when the Tennessee Valley Authority took 
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over their property. Tom Heiskell, al- 
though bitterly resentful at having to 
move from the land that had been oc- 
cupied by his family for six generations, 
was young enough, with a mind flexible 
enough to investigate the new scientific 
farming methods. A timely and important 
story. 


Tree of Freedom, by Rebecca Caudill 
(Viking, 2.50), is the story of the Ven- 
able family who moved from North Caro- 
lina to Kentucky in 1780, to make their 
home in the wilderness. It is intensely in- 
teresting, with fine characterization and 
deep appreciation of the Kentucky country. 
For somewhat younger children is another 
book about the “piney woods,” Sunny-Boy- 
Sim, by Elizabeth Whitemore Baker 
(Rand, McNally, 1.00) is a charming 
little story with a folktale flavor. Susanne 
Suba’s illustrations are a joy. 


Life and manners in the middle 
1800’s come alive in Gay Melody, by 
Martha Gwinn Kiser (Longmans, 2.50). 
Melody Merrill - gay, feminine, and in- 
dependent - lived in Concord, Massachu- 
setts. Many famous persons of the time 
were her friends and come into the story 
in an easy, natural, human sort of way. 


There are two fine books about the 
Revolutionary War period. Battle Lan- 
terns, by Merritt Parmelee Allen (Long- 
mans, 2.50), is chiefly an account of the 
battles and adventures of the Swamp Fox 
and other members of General Francis 
Marion’s South Carolina Militia. There is 
swift action that carries solid information. 
For thoughtful teen-agers is His Country 
Was the World: A Life of Thomas Paine, 
by Hildegarde Hawthorne (Longmans, 
2.50). This is an unprejudiced biography 


From—Adventure in Palestine (Julian Messner) 


of a great citizen whose writings did so 
much to clarify the issues of the war and 
to help the cause of the colonists. 


A vivid story of the Oregon Trail is 
Keep the Wagons Moving! by West Lath- 
rop (Random, 2.75). The characters are 
well-developed and convincing, the events 
true to life. Crossing the country in 1846 
called for high courage, quick thinking, 
and great hardihood, for Americans at 
their best. Holiday Mountain, by Lloid and 
Juanita Jones (Westminster, 2.50), is a 
fine story of family loyalty set against the 
inspiring background of the Colorado 
Rockies, told with humor and naturalness. 


These are merely a sampling of 1949’s 
worth-while books typifying these United 
States. It is curious, but each year there is 
one outstanding characteristic of the chil- 
dren’s books issued by all the publishers. 
This year it is the U. S. A. Having crossed 
the country twenty-seven times - each time 
returning to home base with thumbs more 
firmly hooked in armholes - and finally 
coming to rest at 7,000 feet with the 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains in our side 
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yard, we have a sense of personal identi- 
fication with all of the books here re- 
viewed. Even with world news being re- 
ported as it is, there stands the firm con- 
viction that the Three Musketeers had 
something when they vowed, “All for one 
and one for all.” It’s the American way. 


Around The World 

This year most children’s editors seem 
to have eased off when it comes to books 
of other countries. However, there are a 
few which seem to be important. Out- 
standing is Bush Holiday, by Stephen Fen- 
nimore (Doubleday, 2.50). The locale is 
the Great Divide in Australia. Books about 
Australia are scarce as the proverbial hen’s 





From—Cotton in My Sack (Lippin Cott) 


teeth. This is an action-packed story about 
an American boy who became a “proper 


Bush kid.” 


Books about Peru are also scarce. 
Therefore, At the Palace Gates, by Helen 
Rand Parish ( Viking, 2.00), is particular- 
ly welcome. Leo Polenti’s illustrations in 
pink and pale blue add to the charm of 
the story of a little bootblack with a love 
for vicunas. 


Ali of Baku, by Judith Shonisky and 
Ruth T. McGibney (Crowell, 2.50), is a 
grim story of misery and cruelty. Ali, a 
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Mohammedan boy living in Azerbaijan in 
the Caucasus after the Russian Revolution, 
decided to become a doctor when his par- 
ents died of cholera. His difficulties make 
a gripping story, one that is probably too 
true to life. 


The dashing Lafayette will always be 
a romantic person in American eyes. The 
Y oungest General: a Story of Lafayette, by 
Fruma Kasdan Gottschalk (Knopf, 2.50), 
is an authentic, penetrating biography em- 
phasizing the youth of the idealistic friend 
of the Colonies. It should be read along 
with Jeanette Eaton’s Young Lafayette. 


Coming down to this century is A 
Summer to Remember, by Erna M. Karolyi 
(Whittlesey, 2.00). The author recalls 
her personal experience after the First 
World War when she was sent to Switzer- 
land with a group of Hungarian children 
to regain her health. The ensuing give-and 
take makes a heart-warming story. 

“Brave Little Holland” is a household 
word, deservedly so judged by Jan’s Vic- 
tory, by Betty Morgan Bowen (Longmans, 
2.50). When the Nazis flooded Holland 
in the Second World War they caused un- 
told hardship to the people whose land is 
their life. Jan’s effort to reclaim his is a 
story of stubborn determination backed 
up by unbelievably hard work and suffer- 
ing. Through it all shines the traditional 
gaiety of the Dutch people. 


Anthologies 
Good collections of related material 
are important, especially to teachers and 
librarians who “want what they want 
when they want it.” Alice I. Hazeltine 
and Elva S. Smith have added another val- 
uable compilation to their credit: Just for 
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Fun (Lothrop, 2.75). Under imaginative 
subject-headings they have collected 
stories and poems that are good for family 
reading aloud, and will - at least tempor- 
arily - satisfy the persistent library demand 
for a funny book. 


Children’s Stories to Read or Tell, 
compiled by Alice I. Hazeltine (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 2.50), is an excellent, un- 
stodgy collection of stories that parents, 
teachers, and social workers can use to 
emphasize quality and a sound moral 
sense. Any one else can read it simply for 
the pleasure afforded by well-told tales. 

Another librarian, Irene Smith, has 
done something about the annual demand 
for a book about Santa Claus. The Santa 
Claus Book (Watts, 2.50), is a treasure 
house of stories and poems, and of course 
the Sun editorial, “Is There a Santa 
Claus?” This Book will live as long as 
Santa Claus does. 

In answer to another library demand 
is Horses, Horses, Horses, compiled by 
Phyllis Fenner (Watts, 2.50). According 
to the sub-title here are eighteen stories 
about “palominos and pintos, polo ponies 
and plow horses, Morgans and mustangs.” 
They are excerpts from the works of well- 
known writers issued in attractive format. 


Career Books 

Stories that explain the ins and outs 
of various occupations have improved 
greatly since they were first thought of ten 
or fifteen years ago. Mary Wolfe Thomp- 
son has a new one this year: Hillhaven, 
(Longmans, 2.50). It tells about the re- 
quirements for doing Occupational Thera- 
py work, and the satisfactions to be gained 
thereby. It’s a good story. 


As a sort of supplement to Writing 
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for Children, by Erick Berry and Herbert 
Best, is Forty-seven Keys, by Erick Berry 
(Macmillan, 2.50). Honoria Cathcart, a 
high school senior, gets the coveted job as 
secretary to a famous author. And she 
learns about writing from her. 


Three better-than-average career books 
were issued last Fall and are included here 
since this year’s Fall crop is not on the 
market as these reviews are being written. 
Clay Fingers, by Adéle De Leeuw, (Mac- 
millan, 2.50), is a deft combination of the 
techniques of ceramics and an awakening 
social consciousness. It is throughly read- 
able and portrays quiet drama of the soul. 


The same might be said of Mountain 
Laurel, by Anne Emery (Putnam’s, 2.50). 
A Tennessee mountain girl had just been 
accepted for nurse’s training by a first- 
class hospital when her mother died, leav- 
ing her, as the oldest of several children, 
to be the housekeeper for the family. Be- 
ing human she was resentful, but being 
intelligent, she overcame the glamor of 
City visitors, and finally found inner calm 
through weaving on an old loom, using 


From—Slip, Story of a Little Fox Children’s Press 


inherited patterns, and through the con- 
stant loyalty and love of a childhood 
friend. There is good psychology here, and 
a heart-lifting appreciation of the peculiar 
beauty of the Tennessee mountains. 
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On a different level is A Good Part- 
ner, by Kathrene Pinkerton (Harcourt, 
2.50). Obviously Mrs. Pinkerton knows 
her mink. It takes a skilful writer to make 
an exciting story out of the care and feed- 
ing of mink and a problem in genetics. 
This she has done. From the first discovery 
of the “silverblue” strain to the tense 
drama of the fur auction in New York, 
this yarn holds the reader's interest. 


Folklore and Other Hand-Me-Downs 

Storytellers will want to see The Mar- 
velous Adventures of Johnny Caesar 
Cicero Darling, by Moritz Adolf Jagen- 
dorf (Vanguard, 2.75). The title itself is 
enough to make anyone want to look at it. 
It consists of tall tales from the Catskills 
and contributes generously to the fund of 
Americana. There are two other books 
they will add to their repertoire. More 
Danish Tales, by Mary C. Hatch (Har- 
court, 2.50), have been taken from Sven 
Gruntvig’s Folkaeventyr, and retold with 
imagination and understanding of the 
spirit of the original stories. The Dancing 
Kettle and Other Japanese Folk Tales, by 
Yashiko Uchida (Harcourt, 2.25), con- 
tains fourteen stories that children will 
enjoy reading and storytellers will enjoy 
telling. 


Hullabaloo, and Other Singing Folk 
Games, by Richard Chase, comp. (Hough- 
ton, 2.00), contains eighteen traditional 
American-English dances with words, 
music, and directions for performing them. 
Definitely a lively book. 

Elizabeth Yates has edited The White 
Ring, by Enis Tregarthen (Harcourt, 
2.00). This is a highly imaginative 
Cornish legend that tells of the experi- 
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ences of the King and Queen of Fairyland 
when they lived on earth. It is not a book 
for every child, but for one who is sym- 
patico it is a rare treat. 


Living Things 

A big dollar’s worth is Birds; a Guide 
to the Most»Familiar American Birds, by 
Herbert Spencer Zim (Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1.00). One hundred twelve familiar 
birds are described and illustrated. There 
is supplementary material including range 
maps, migration dates, typical nests, and 
size and number of eggs. 


A book that everyone might profit by 
reading is Wildlife in America, by Edward 
Harrison Graham and William R. Van 
Dorsal (Oxford University Press, 2.50). 
It emphasizes the importance of conserv- 
ing wild life for the good of the country. 
Photographs on every other page show 
man’s dependence upon the wild creatures, 
economically, recreationally, and aesthet- 
ically. 


Bits That Grow Big: Where Plants 
Come From, by Irma Eleanor Schmidt 
Webber (Scott, 1.50), graphically de- 
scribes simple experiments that explain 
plant reproduction from seed, spores, and 
vegetative parts. 


Without special equipment it is pos- 
sible to get a lot of fun out of the vege- 
tables that come into the house from the 
corner grocer. Play With Plants, by Mil- 
licent E. Selsam (Morrow, 2.00), gives 
all sorts of ideas of what one can learn, 
and the decorative effects that may be ob- 
tained from the lowly yam, carrot, onion, 
and their ilk. Even those who wish they 
had a green thumb can’t go wrong with 


this book. 
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Science 

Many children seem to come into this 
world endowed with a knowledge that 
puts eminent scientists on their mettle. 
Cheers for the children! And cheers for 
the publishers who recognize the fact! One 
of the most important books is The Story 
of Medicine, by Joseph Garland, M. D., 
(Houghton, 2.75 ). It traces the history of 
medicine from the days of superstition and 
hopeful experimentation down to the pre- 
sent when the wonder sulfa compounds 
and penicillin are available. 


The Story of Sound, by James Geral- 
ton (Harcourt, 2.00), is a concise state- 
ment of the principles of vibration, en- 
hanced by rib-tickling pictures drawn by 
Joe Krush. 

Young People’s Book of Jet Propuls- 
ion, by Frank Ross (McBride, 2.75), tells 
about the Army and Navy jet-propelled 
planes, and the flying test tubes with ex- 
cellent illustrations of the various models. 


The Miracle of Television, by Luther 
S. H. Gable (Wilcox and Follett), 2.50, 
combines a resumé of the present achieve- 
ments with a forecast of the future of tele- 
vision. 


You and Atomic Energy, and its Won- 
derful Uses, by John Lewellen, (Chil- 
dren’s Press 1.50), explains the principles 
of atomic energy in non-technical lan- 
guage with the help of cartoon-like draw- 
ings. The emphasis is on its use to meet 
peacetime needs. The Appendix contains 
a glossary of terms, periodic tables of the 
elements, atomic numbers, and symbols. 


This and That 
The Story of Our Calendar, by Ruth 
Brindze (Vanguard, 2.50), is a record of 


From—You & Atomic Energy (Children’s Press) 


the methods of keeping track of time from 
Babylonian days to the present, and also 
tells of the proposed world calendar. It is 
easy to read and beautifully illustrated by 
Helene Carter. 


A Picture Dictionary of the Bible, by 
Ruth Peckham Tubby (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1.50), will be useful to anyone work- 


ing with Sunday Schools regardless of 
faith or creed. It defines about four hun- 
dred unfamiliar words according to their 
use in Bible times. 


The Royal Game, Chess for Young 
People, by Edith Lucie Weart (Vanguard, 
2.50), describes the chessmen and moves, 
includes six short games and twelve prob- 
lems. This is a welcome book since it is the 
first on chess for children. 


Libraries and 
booksellers will have 
these books and 
many more. It looks 
like a good year for 


children’s books. 


From—Storm of Dancer- 
wood (Longmans) 











Book Week In an 





Elementary School 


OPAL M. JEWELL’ 


Children’s Book Week, coming early 
in the school term as it does, offers a splen- 
did opportunity for cooperative efforts of 
elementary classroom teachers, city librar- 
ians, school librarians, teachers of special 
subjects, and parents to give children a 
start toward more diversified reading in- 
terests for the year. 

The annual observance of Children’s 
Book Week has become one of the out- 
standing activities of the children at Val- 
entine School in McCook, Nebraska. Pre- 
ceding Book Week, teachers and pupils 
plan together for the week. Because the 
same library service is given to the chil- 
dren in all classrooms of the city schools, 
it is important that the week be well- 
planned. The observance is a cooperative 
activity of school, city library, community, 
and home. 

Planning the Activities 

First of all, the librarian and the sup- 
ervisor make a schedule which sets the 
date and time for every classroom to visit 
the library downtown. The children and 
teachers then make detailed plans for their 
tours, and decide upon which things they 
will look for and what questions they 
would like to ask. During the tour of the 
library the librarian points out all its spec- 
ial features and tells the children where to 
find the kind of books which their age 
group is likely to find most interesting 
and readable. 

After the trip through the library, chil- 
dren are given an opportunity to apply for 
library cards if they do not already have 
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them. The final feature is a special story 
for the grade selected and told by the li- 
brarian. 

At school, too, the teachers are putting 
forth a special effort to make children 
more aware of the books available in the 
school library. Display windows have spec- 
ial arrangements to encourage reading, 
and choice books are conspicuously dis- 
played. Newly purchased books are given 
particular attention, and children are en- 
couraged to get acquainted with them. 
Teachers who have not yet started special 
reading charts in some form make an ef- 
fort to devise new and original means of 
recording the children’s individual reading 
of library books. 

The art teacher cooperates with the 
project by having children make pictures 
which suggest books for reading and by 
drawing, painting, or otherwise creating 
the children’s own impressions of the 
better-known book characters. Many of 
these characters are placed on display on 
both classroom and library bulletin boards. 


There is much opportunity for the use 
of music in a Book Week project. The 
newer elementary music books have 
charming little songs about books and 
book characters. Mother Goose songs for 
small children are especially plentiful. 

Since the McCook Schools have a 
radio program every day, we enjoyed an- 
‘Elementary Supervisor in the McCook, Nebras- 
ka, City schools. Miss Jewell reports that Miss 
Marjorie Eisenhart, principal of the Valentine 


School, was in large part responsible for the 
success of the project. 
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other opportunity for correlating a special 
activity with the observance. The children 
of Valentine School presented a special 
Book Week radio program. 


Culminating Activities 


The final culminating activity on Fri- 
day of Book Week is the annual Children’s 
Book Week Parade. All children in the 
school may participate if they wish. Each 
child comes to school on Friday afternoon 
dressed as a favorite well-known book 
character. The characters may be chosen 
from any book with which the child is 
familiar. It is here that the teachers are 
made acutely aware of the special reading 
interests of individual children. 

The last period of the afternoon the 
children have a special assembly to which 
parents and all other interested persons 
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are invited. The children are numbered in 
two divisions, kindergarten through third 
grade and grades four through six. A 
group of three judges awards ribbons for 
the three best costumes in each division. 
Awards are made on basis of resemblance 
to the book character as depicted by the 
author, and the child’s impersonation of 
the character. 


Parents are much interested in this 
project, as evidenced by their help with 
the costumes and attendance at the as- 
sembly. A local photographer takes pic- 
tures of the parade, the prize-winners, and 
special groups. Last year the “trend of the 
times” and special efforts of the teachers 
to teach for international understanding 
was evident in the large number of chil- 
dren in costumes of children of other 
countries about which they had read. 





Prize Winners in the Book Parade: Sitting Bull, Robinson Crusoe, Raggedy Ann, 


Heidi, Mary’s Lamb, Pinnochio. 


(Photo-Brooks Studio) 





Some New Looks at Good Books 


The Committee on Intercultural Edu- 
cation of the National Council of Teachers 


of English’. 


The Council Committee on Intercul- 
tural Education is this year being permitted 
through the courtesy of the editor of Ele- 
mentary English to present from time to 
time some special notes about material in 
the field of intergroup understandings. 
Through reviews of new publications and 
fresh slants on some not so new the com- 
mittee hopes to be of assistance to the 
many teachers who are striving to make 
this country in truth a better one for all 
peoples. 


The committee will welcome any sug- 
gestions for books, pamphlets, or magazine 
articles that should be mentioned. Send 


From—Boarding School (Houghton Mifflin) 


your notations to Nell Appy Murphy, 
State College, Pa., or to E. Louise Noyes, 
Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, 
California. This first contribution is the 
work of Dr. Murphy and her students in 
State College. 


There are some experiences that bring 
people together in bonds of human under- 
standing. No one has to moralize about 
them or point them up. Sometimes they do 
not even have to be put into words. But 
through the experience something valu- 
able has been added to each participant, 
perhaps momentarily, perhaps forever. 


Certain books read alone or shared 
can create this same sort of barrier-reduc- 
ing feeling in children. Books that are fun 
or exciting can draw a group together 
closely. For young children, try McElligot’s 
Pool." As the story grows bigger in its 
imaginative quality, so do the pictures. It 
is the pictures children will read first, 
noting in them trains, cars, fish, a boy—all 
familiar objects to most children. These, 
the small reader can read for himself, but 
the text he will need help with. Older 
children, reading McElligot’s Pool, will 
chuckle over Dr. Seuss’ caricatures. 


The slight mystery in The Red Carpet’ 
and the movement symbolized in the color- 
ful illustrations will hold the interest of 
almost all children. But the content will 
be most familiar to city children. So will 
‘E. Louise Noyes, chairman. 
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The Park Book.” The latter is written in 
loving answer to “a little boy who lived 
in the country and played all day in the 
wide meadow.” Here the child will find 
satisfaction in pictures that are carefully 
true to the text. Many unobvious bits help- 
ful for intergroup education are in this 
book. 


Is It Hard? Is It Easy?‘ shows that 
what is easy for one may be hard for an- 
other. Some things may be hard or easy 
for nearly everybody, and some things are 
easier if people work together at them. 
This isn’t a preachy book. It is plain and 
direct talk. Its large print and rough paper 
help primary age children to want to use 
the book independently. 


Similar to Is It Hard? in its pointing 
out of the worth of the individual is Eva 
Knox Evans’ A// About US. This, in 
simple and very readable form, shows the 
anthropological similarities of all human 
beings. Intermediate-grade children are 


ready for a book of this kind. (Sixth grade 


boys and girls are usually able to read also 
the early pamphlet of Benedict and Welt- 
fish which, with its amusing cartoons, pre- 
sents briefly many basic facts of anthro- 
pology. ) 


Even though “my father” in My Fath- 
er’s Dragon’ is pictured as quite young, the 
humor of the text and drawings in this 
story will amuse intermediates as well as 
younger children. The pay off, when all 
the animal villains, would be oppressors, 
and “smart groups” float down the river 
and the baby dragon is free, will thrill any 
child. 


The pleasant indifference of the cro- 
codiles to the fate of others may remind 


From—Blue Cat (Longmans) 


the older readers of the hypocritical car- 
penter in Alice in Wonderland. 


Curious George Takes a Job’ appeals 
to both older and younger children be- 
cause George represents the irrepressible 
desire of most human beings, especially of 
boys. In George children can find common 
understanding and enjoyment. 


The main character of Daughter of the 
Mountain’ is a girl, but she is so brave, so 
many exciting experiences are hers, and 
her love of one dog, above all others, is so 
easily believed that boys, even those in 
the “gang-age”, may accept Momo and her 
story. Many strange facts are in this book, 
beautifully told, but the basic idea is one 
acceptable to children everywhere, that 
the loss of a dog friend and the hope of 
regaining him, can create almost incredible 
courage in a boy or girl. 


An earlier adventure book, but one 
not so well known to many intermediate 
grade pupils is Run! Run!" The plot is 
laid in New York and carries two twelve 
year olds through some remarkable ad- 
ventures. Woven into the experiences are 
solid and important facts concerning labor, 
racial groups, economic differences and 
the complicated life of a big city. 
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Two books about dogs, useful for both 
upper elementary readers and high school 
are Pat’ and Big Red.’* The latter being 
older may be familiar to many already. It 
is the story of the mutual love of Danny 
of Smokey Creek and Red, the Irish Setter. 
This is a wonderful and exciting story for 
any reader who cares for dogs as much as 
most young people do. Pat marks the re- 
turn to fiction writing of S. P. Meek, who 
wrote Frog, Dignity and other well-liked 
stories of dogs and horses. Pat is a Seeing 
Eye dog who replaces in the life of Private 
First Class Jimmy Trainor, another Pat, 
a scout patrol dog. Perhaps not so closely 
knit in style as some of Colonel Meek’s 
earlier stories, Pat has much to offer of 
common value to junior and senior high 
school readers. 


Twelve books out of hundreds that 
child readers can enjoy, these books are 


offered as examples of books that children 
can share in common, and in so sharing 
come to know and understand their peers 
all over the world. 


Re 
2 


3. 
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Dr. Seuss. McElligot’s Pool, New 
York: Random House, 1947 

Parkin, Rex. The Red Carpet, New 
York: Macmillan, 1948 

Zolotow, Charlotte. The Park Book, 
New York: Harper, 1944 


. Green, Mary McBurney. Is It Hard? 


Is It Easy?, New York: Scott, 1948 


. Evans, Eva Knox. Al] About Us, Capi- 


tol Publishing Company, 1945 


. Benedict, Ruth and Weltfish, Gene. 


The Races of Mankind (pamphlet) 


. Gannet, Ruth Stiles, My Father's 


Dragon, New York: Random House, 
1948 


. Rey, H. A. Curious George Takes a 


Job, Boston: Houghton, 1947 


. Rankin, Louise. Daughter of the 


Mountains, New York: Viking, 1948 


. Granick, Harry. Run! Run!, New 


York: Simon & Schuster 


. Kjelgaard, Uim. Big Red, New York: 


Haliday, 1945 


. Meek, S. P. Pat, the Story of a Seeing 


Eye Dog, New York: Knopf, 1947 


From—By Pony Express (Crowell) 















One of the greatest things we have to 
give to a child during his school years is a 
love of reading. Books should not be just 
tools of learning but fun for every child 
and a source of information for his grow- 
ing experiences. Without this he has no 
foundation for an education. With it, he 
has the greatest tool of education, and 
whether he goes to college or not, there 
need be no limitation to the richness of 
mind he may attain. Every experience a 
child has, everything he thinks, may be 
enriched with books. 


Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot, Associate 
Professor of Western Reserve University, 
has written a book entitled Children and 
Books, the same title that was given to me 
for my talk to-day. This book could well 
adorn the library table in homes of count- 
less Americans—wherever there are chil- 
dren. Parents would gain a rich under- 
standing, not only of books they could 
purchase for their children’s own libraries, 
but also of the nature and interests of chil- 
dren and their material, spiritual and emo- 
tional needs. Every author, illustrator, 
teacher, and librarian would find the con- 
tents illuminating. 


Many of us in school work are all too 
well aware of the retarded reader, the 
average, and the accelerated reader. It is 
our Opportunity and our duty to find the 
right book for the individual child at the 
right time. With all these books at our 
disposal, all of the old along with the new, 
we can find books not only according to 
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their abilities but also according to their 
interests. There is not a subject under the 
sun, moon, and stars that some author 
has not written a book about. The span of 
years in childhood is so short that we have 
to work fast to introduce all that is fine in 
children’s books. Before we know it he is 
on the threshold of manhood and he has 
cast away all things that are childish—and 
with them are his books—to return and 
treasure in later years. But with the wealth 
of material, from Mother Goose to his first 
adult books, as The Yearling and My 
Friend Flicka, we have plenty from which 
to choose. There is much to cover in the 





From—My Brother Mike (Viking Press) 


types of literature—the fairy tales and folk 
lore on up to legends, epics, and mytho- 
logy; animal stories, both fanciful and 
realistic; poetry, nonsense verse, ballads, 
and lyrics; biography; fiction, historical 
and modern; and factual and information- 


al books. 
From the books published each year, 


we have to set up criteria for evaluating 


‘Mrs. MacBean is director of the Division of 
Libraries of the Chicago Board of Education. 
This article is adapted from her talk at the 
1948 convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Chicago. 
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them. Let us look at some of the standards 
for selection of the best books. 


First, we must consider the literary 
merits. Has the book distinction of theme 
and style? Is the style clear and forceful? 
Does the story embody wholesome ideals 
and situations true to life? Do the char- 
acters seem real? Is there a ring of sin- 


From—Kentucky Derby Winner (McKay) 


cerity? Is there something significant for 
the reader? In the realm of fancy and im- 
agination, are the adventures astonishing 
and dreamlike? 


Second, Does the book or story have 
child appeal? I think this is very essential 
for us to consider. Do not mis-understand 
me. If a child declares he does not like 
Hans Brinker, Alice in Wonderland, or 
Wind in the Willows, we need not ban 
them for this reason. Many books that are 
fine and true, that are fanciful in appeal, 
need special handling and the develop- 
ment of background for appreciation and 
understanding. Reading aloud, not once 
but several times, may prove the remedy 
for such difficulties. Never should we force 
such books on our children, but endeavor 
to introduce them at a later date when the 
time seems right. 


Next, illustrations deserve major con- 
sideration. Pictures should always comple- 
ment the text. Except for books for the 
very young child this is a worthy point 
for us to check. When a child has learned 
to read, the story should hold his interest, 
and the illustrations should enhance and 
enrich the text. In these days when eye 
appeal holds major consideration in the 
commercial world, and book stores feature 
the bright... .oftentimes gaudy... . pic- 
ture books, we must be more than careful 
that the illustrations have decorative and 
interpretive values and are not used to 
dress up a trite, slim, unprovocative story. 


In our criteria, format and the physical 
make-up of the book requires much at- 
tention. Size—is it too little, or even worse, 
too big? Paper—is it off white, dull fin- 
ished, and opaque? Print—is it good size 
. .clear legible type. .sufficiently leaded, 
with ample space between the lines? Are 
there good margins on the page, and the 
lines of type neither too long nor too short 
to overtax the eye span of the reader? 
What about the binding? Is it loosely 
sewn-bound in boards and covered with 
picture paper? I know the publishers are 
having grave difficulties in these respects, 
but if a book is worth printing, it deserves 
a strong binding. 


Price must be considered too—I 
should say comparative price. Certainly 
teachers and libarians are constantly look- 
ing for good buys, since we do not have 
budgets adequate to purchase all the books 
we need. And yet, I am willing to pay 
$5.00 for Virginia Le Burton’s Robin 
Hood to complement my collection of this 
classic, or $3.50 for the Genevieve Foster 
books. ..George Washington's World, 











Abraham Lincoln's W orld, and the World 
of Augustus Caesar. The beauty, the 
wealth of information so excellently pre- 
sented in these books merits the expendi- 
ture, but I balk at paying $2.50 for Biggest 
Family in Town, by Helen Sterling, a 
slight story of little value, with four color 
illustrations that are neither beautiful nor 
significant, but which attract attention. I 
believe this book exemplifies all the nega- 
tive qualities of a book suggested by the 
criteria which I have brought to your at- 
tention. 


In these times speed seems to be the 
main objective of the material world. The 
speed mania has also affected the teaching 
of reading. The librarian knows the need 
for speed in reading, but emphasis on com- 
prehension deserves the first considera- 
tion. Many people feel that today’s chil- 
dren are faulty readers. The trouble seems 
to be in the inability of the modern child 
to comprehend and read well to himself. 
I feel the art of reading aloud is losing its 
place both at home and in school. To read 
aloud regularly increases knowledge and 
appreciation of the world, trains the child 
in a discriminating, accurate use of lan- 
guage and delight in its beauty, and lays 
the foundation for a continuing joy in 
reading to himself. 


Fortunate are those children whose 
parents begin from the start to make read- 
ing aloud a part of the daily routine. Even 
as the busy mother has to snatch a mo- 
ment here and there in the complex rou- 
tine of the home, so do we in the school 
and the library have to snatch time from 
our over crowded school program for 
story-telling, for reading a poem or a chap- 
ter or two from a book. I feel that it is as 
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imperative in the development of the 
whole child as are the basic school sub- 
jects. 


How else can we foster a love of 
poetry than reading it aloud? It is in that 
form that we launch our youngsters on the 
Road of Reading with the centuries-old 
and inimitable Mother Goose. Impover- 
ished is the child who isn’t started with 
Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, Hey Diddle Diddle, 
Humpty Dumpty and scores of other nurs- 
ery rhymes. In these early years other 
books of jingles to use are Laura Richard’s 
Tirra-Lirra, Edward Lear’s enchanting 
Book of Nonsense, Leslie Brooke’s Ring 
O’Roses, and his melodious Johnny Crow 
stories. Who has not shared with children 
Johnny Crow’s Garden and Johnny Crow’s 
Party? These are perfect books to share 
with the children both as to rhymes and 
the pictures, for Leslie Brooke reveals as 
much fun in his illustrations as in his 
clever jingles. And of course there is A.A. 
Milne with his Christopher Robin verses 
—When We Were Very Young and Now 
We Are Six. What more delightful books 
do we have to-day than these two volumes 
and the stories, Winnie-the-Pooh and The 
House at Pooh Corner? All of them should 
be read over and over again to the child 















From—Olive Fairy Book (Longmans) 


before he learns to read, for he will read 
them to himself unashamed in the middle 
grades and chuckle with delight in refresh- 
ing treasured memories. Ernest Shepard's 
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little line illustrations, equally humorous 
and expressive, add much to the charm of 
Milne. Was there ever such a bear as 
Pooh? 


Like great music, poetry exposes the 
child to beauty. He need not understand 
the meaning of Shakespeare and Blake to 
be soothed and calmed by the sound of 
words. Of course a new vocabulary will be 
built as a happy experience accompanies 
a repeated expression. “How do you like 
to go up in a swing?” “I have a little 
shadow that goes in and out with me,” 
“The dark is kind and cozy, the dark is 
soft and warm,” or Dorothy Aldis’ 


The thunder rumbled loud and grand 
The rain goes splash and whisper 

And the lightning is so sharp and bright 
It stick its finger through the night. 


Children should not miss the adven- 
ture of looking at the pictures Randolph 
Caldecott made for their favorite nursery 
rhymes. Whether it is the cat who played 
the fiddle or the lovelorn frog in “A Frog 
Who Would A-Wooing Go”, the artist’s 
creative imagination illumines the well- 
known rhymes with quiet humor and 
gaiety. 

Clement C. Moore’s poem “T’was the 
Night Before Christmas” has done much 
to symbolize the American tradition of 
Santa Claus. Although there are many 
editions of this classic, the one illlustrated 
by Everett Shinn seems to accent all that 
is exciting of that wondrous trip on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Now Dasher! Now Dancer! 
and Vixen! 


On Comet! On Cupid! On Downer and 
Blitzen! 


To the top of the porch, to the top of the 
wall! 
Now dash away, dash away, dash away, all! 


Among the gifts under the Christmas 


Now Prancer 
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tree, every child should find an edition of 
this dearly loved poem and also that 
beautiful book, The Christ Child, inter- 
preting the nativity scene in the magnifi- 
cent illustrations by Maude and Miska 
Petersham. 


Under the Tent of the Sky, by John 
Brewton, Taxis and Toadstools, by Rachel 
Field, The Pied Piper of Hamelin by Rob- 
ert Browning, are a few of the volumes of 
poetry to be read aloud and shared with 
the youngsters in their first years in school. 
They should be followed later with Wil- 
liam Blake’s Songs of Innocences, and 
Walter De LaMare’s Peacock Pie, so that 
keen appreciation will be experienced for 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, The Chambered 
Nautilus, Flowers in a Crannied Wall, 
when the child is in upper grades or high 
school. With poetry as a part of their liter- 
ary background, young people will enjoy 
Carl Sandburg and his vigorous free verse. 
Many excellent authologies of verse have 
been compiled which should find a promi- 
nent place on library shelves at home and 
at school. 


I cannot go on without saying a few 
words about little or small sized books. 
They may be the bane of the librarian in 
taking care of them but surely they are 
exactly right for little people with little 
bodies and short arms. They can tuck them 
under their arms as naturally as we carry 
the book-of-the-month to read as we travel 
on the trains, the street-car, or bus. The 
Tale of Peter Rabbit, by Beatrix Potter, 
with her delicate water color sketches; and 
all of Lois Lenski’s Mr. Small books, The 
Little Auto, The Little Farm, The Little 
Train, The Little Airplane, and several 
others. 





wo woo ow 


— 
— 
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Although I have mentioned the Milne 
books for pure delight there are a few 
more that shouldn’t be missed by the chil- 
dren a few years later, either shared to- 
gether by a group when read aloud to or 
read individually. Wind in the Willows, 
by Kenneth Grahame is such a book. Each 
chapter tells a complete adventure of the 
four friends Mole, kindly old Water Rat, 
shy Badger, and rich conceited troublesome 
Toad. Ernest Shepard illustrated for Ken- 
neth Grahame as he did for A. A. Milne 
with the same homely, comfortable and 
funny line drawings. We see his animals 
when we read Badger’s words to Ratty 
and Mole, “Well, then, we—that is, you 
and me and our friend the Mole here— 
we'll take Toad seriously in hand. We'll 
stand no nonsense whatever. We'll bring 
him back to reason, by force if need be. 
We'll make him a sensible Toad. We’ll— 
you're asleep, Rat.” The other animal 
fantasy is Rabbit Hill, by Robert Lawson, 
one of the finest books of the last few 
years. 


Many books have been written about 
children in other lands—and each year 
finds more of this type coming off the 
presses. Two of these written 50 to 75 
years ago still are read with keen delight 
by our boys and girls to-day—the Dutch 
Story, Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates, 
by Mary Mapes Dodge, and the beloved 
Swiss story Heidi, by Johanna Spyri. In 
more recent years we have many more. 
China has been well presented to younger 
children by Eleanor Lattimore in her Little 
Pear and Little Pear and His Friends, as 
has Elizabeth Foreman Lewis for the older 
reader in her Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze, Ho-Ming, Girl of New China, 
China Quest, and When the Typhoon 








Blows. Elizabeth Coatesworth has given us 
a feeling of the Japanese in her The Cat 
Who Went to Heaven, Monica Shannon’s 
Dobry has the Bulgarian background, Eric 
P. Kelley’s Trumpeter of Krakow presents 
an earlier Poland, and Kate Seredy’s Hun- 
gary, with its festivals and legends, house- 
hold crafts, and warm family life are de- 
lightfully presented in her The Good Mas- 
ter and The Singing Tree. Others that chil- 
dren enjoy reading are Pelle’s New Suit, 
the Swedish story by Elsa Beskow, Ola, the 
Norwegian story for younger children, by 
the D’Aulaires, Tonio Antonio, a Spanish 
story by Ruth Sawyer, Call it Courage, 
about the Polynesian boy by Armstrong 
Sperry, and Nuvat the Brave, the Eskimo 
lad by Radko Doone. 





From—The Secret Garden (Lippin Cott) 


Then there are the books of our own 
country in the modern scene, so well and 
naturally presented by children’s favorite 
authors, such as Eleanor Estes, Elizabeth 
Enright, Robert McClasky, Marguerite de 
Angeli. Excellent and exciting stories with 
historical background have always at- 
tracted the young reader. The best ex- 
amples we have of realism for the older 
children are the books by Louisa May AI- 
cott and Samuel L. Clemens, followed by 
Laura Ingalls Wilder, Carol Ryrie Brink, 
Rachel Field, Esther Forbes, and Walter 
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D. Edmonds, who have enriched the 
American scene in the past, while Lois 
Lenski, Doris Gates, Florence Crannell 
Means, Marguerite de Angeli, Clara In- 
gram Judson, John R. Tunis, and Arno 
Bontemps have treated masterfully social 
problems and regional situations in the 
United States. 


It seems to me that every creature in 
the animal kingdom has been written 
about in children’s books, either factually 
or in story form, and has attracted a wide 
audience from the little tot to the oldster. 
Some of the best writing and illustrating 
we have are to be found in these books’. 
Munro Leaf and Robert Lawson col- 
laborated to give us Ferdinand; Conrad 
Buff’s sepia pictures of the deer in their 
forest home are full of grace and inter- 
pretive values. With the rythmic text a- 
bout the fawn twins by Mary and Conrad 
Buff, Dash and Dart is a book to read 
aloud and look at over and over again. 
Wesley Dennis, both an author and il- 
lustrator, can draw the roughness of a 
horse’s coat, the sturdiness of the body, the 
strong muscles in neck and withers with 
complete realism. Some of his best illus- 
trating is to be found in Marguerite 
Henry’s vigorous and beautifully written 
horse stories. What a team! And don’t 
miss their new one, King of the Wind. 
Many others have given us excellent horse 
stories such as those of C. W. Anderson, 
Will James, Mary O'Hara, and Walter 
Farley. 


The dog has long had devoted fol- 
lowers both by the author and the reader. 
I am sure when I mention authors like 
Eric Knight, Joseph W. Lippincott, Jim 
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Kjelgoard, and Jack O’Brien, each of us 
can picture the favorites from Lassie Come 
Home to Silver Chief. 


There is one subject in juvenile litera- 
ture that must be mentioned before I close 
and that is biography. Within the past 
twenty years vast improvement has been 
made in this area, so that biography moves 
from the library shelves almost as fast as 
fiction. Pleasing style, authenticity, and 
vivid characterization are to be found in 
such books as Runner of the Mountain 
Tops (Louis Agassiz), by Mabel L. Robin- 
son, Invincible Louisa (Louisa May Al- 
cott), by Cornelia Miegs, Deep-Flowing 
Brook (Johann Sebastian Bach), by Made- 
leine Goss, George Washington Carver, 
by Rackham Holt, Nansen, by Anna Ger- 
trude Hall, and William Penn, by Eliza- 
beth Janet Gray. These are but a few of 
the scores and scores of good biographies 
for children that are available today. 


Among the many ways through which 
we teachers and librarians may work to 
achieve the best results in molding the 
minds and developing character of the 
countless children entrusted to us in our 
schools, books offer an opportunity of 
highest importance. Carefully chosen 
books open the doors to understanding and 
a sense of true values. 


Andrew Lang said in his Ballad of the 
Bookworm: 


One gift the fairies gave me: (three 
They commonly bestowed of yore) 
The love of books, the golden key 
That opens the enchanted door. 


May each of us help the children of 
today to discover “the golden key that 
opens the enchanted door.” 





Developing Permanent Reading Interests 


in Children 


E. B. ROBERT’ 


Introduction: 

If the individual teacher has not con- 
tributed to the development of perma- 
nent reading interests—at least in her 
own area of instruction and at her par- 
ticular level of teaching—she has 
failed. The child who does only as- 
signed reading or required homework 
is not being properly educated. 


What goals should all teachers have 
in developing permanent reading in- 
terests? When has a person reached 
these goals? 


A. How much: 

A reasonable amount of volun- 
tary, independent reading is 
done each day. Obviously this 
is a life-long objective, but every 
teacher should regard every day 
of the child’s life as an oppor- 
tunity to advance this goal. 


. What kinds: 
Some reading for recreation and 
some for information is done 
every day. At least the follow- 
ing types of material are in- 


cluded: 


1. Good literature—fiction, 
travel, biography, poetry, 
short story, myth, legend, 


3. Current informational 
materials that the in- 
formed citizen needs in 
order to interpret the 
daily affairs of life— 
science, government, 
news, new movements, 
man’s progress. 


. Vocational or profession- 
al materials to increase 
one’s own proficiency and 
information. 


C. How well: 
Materials should be selected 
with discrimination and read 
with understanding. Reading 
should be done with a view of 
personal and social betterment. 
Reading should lead to an un- 
derstanding tolerance of and 
cooperation with other persons. 


Ill. What factors contribute to the devel- 


opment of permanent interests in read- 
ing? 

A. Do parents and teachers live in 
an atmosphere which reflects a 
belief in reading for relaxation 
and for information? The at- 
titude of parents and teachers 
toward reading is fundamental. 


drama. ‘Dean, College of Education, Louisiana State 


University. Read before the East Baton Rouge 


; macape literature” for re- Council of Teachers of English January 20, 
laxation only. 1949, 
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The example that is set—the 
pattern in which the thild lives 
—has tremendous influence. 


. Do the techniques and method- 
ology of teaching reading, Eng- 
lish, and related subjects de- 
velop the necessary skills with- 
out killing interest in reading? 


. Do the materials of instruction 
and the teaching procedures in 
all subjects encourage the child 
to read widely and intelligently 
to solve problems and to share 
his experiences with others? 


. Is there a deliberate effort to 
surround the child with a wide 
variety of reading materials 
which appeal to his needs and 
interests; which are written at a 
level that he can understand; 
which are beautifully illus- 
trated; and which contribute to 
interesting and worthwhile ac- 
tivities in his class and in his 
school? 


. Are the child’s individual dif- 
ficulties, his personal tastes, his 
interests, and his needs taken in- 
to account in the guidance of 
his reading activities? Is the 
child encouraged to select or 
must he “march lock-step and 
wear the identical uniform of 
his comrades”? 


. Must textbooks be the “dry 
bones of dead and forbidding 
facts couched in the jargon of 
the academic pedagogue” or can 
we find or write books “that re- 
flect life as it is”? 


G. Do comics, movies, and the 


radio lead to or away from the 
development of permanent in- 
terests in reading? Can parents 
use these devices as educational 
aids? Can the harmful or dis- 
tracting influences of these de- 
vices be removed or minimized? 


. Do the room library, the school 


library, and the public library 
contribute as effectively as they 
should to the development of 
permanent interests in reading? 


. Is there a school-wide approach 


to the development of perma- 
nent interests in reading or is 
each teacher left to her own re- 
sources? Are the goals sug- 
gested in II of this outline kept 
constantly before children, 
teachers, and parents? 


. Is there an abundance or a 


scarcity of current newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals, pamph- 
lets, and similar materials? Are 
such materials used as an in- 
tegral part of the school cur- 
riculum? 


. Does the teacher know chil- 


dren’s literature and other ma- 
terials for children? Does she 
follow children’s reading inter- 
ests? Can she recommend ad- 
ditional materials of interest 
and value? Does she, on every 
occasion, encourage voluntary 
reading and voluntary contri- 
butions from children? Does 
she establish and maintain a co- 
operative attitude with the 
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home and other agencies in de- 
veloping permanent reading in- 
terests in children? 


IV. A few criteria by which to determine 
whether or not children are develop- 
ing desirable and permanent interests 
in reading. 

A. Do children enjoy reading? 


B. Do children naturally and ha- 
bitually turn to books when 
there is leisure at school or at 
home? 


. Do children seek to satisfy curi- 
osity or to solve problems by re- 
ferring to books at hand and by 
searching for information from 
printed sources not immediately 
available? 


. Do children volunteer to share 
reading experiences with 
others? Is it apparent that teach- 
ers and parents encourage this 
practice? 

. Do children own books and sub- 
scribe to magazines and news- 
papers? Do they value these 
possessions as much as they do 
their clothes, playthings, and 
other material goods? 


. Is there an abundant variety of 
reading material immediately 
available in the room and in the 
library? Is it attractively ar- 
ranged? Do children use it free- 
ly? 

. Is it apparent that children 
draw upon a variety of printed 


H. Is there evidence that the ad- 


» ministrative and supervisory 
staff, librarian, and all teachers 
are aware of individual reading 
interests and habits and are co- 
operating in encouraging and 
meeting reading needs of chil- 
dren? 


. Is it clear that individual levels 


of reading ability are recog- 
nized; that reading is regarded 
as an essential tool in all sub- 
jects; and that basic skills in 
reading are developed as an in- 
tegral phase of reading for in- 
formation and for pleasure. 


. Is there evidence that children 


are progressing in their ability 
to select more and more reliable 
sources of information? 


. Is there evidence that children 


are refining their tastes for lit- 
erature? 


. Is there evidence that the school 


is utilizing effectively the radio, 
the stage, motion pictures, 
music, art, and other media in 
developing permanent and de- 
sirable habits and interests in 
reading? 


. Are teachers “living examples” 


of the values inherent in read- 
ing? Do children leave school 
with permanent interests in 
reading? Do children “finish” 
your subject or do they leave 
you “with a vision of the trea- 
sures that still lie ahead” in your 
field and theirs? 


sources for information and (Nothing in this paper should be interpreted as 


. . a depreciation of the basic reading program 
P leasure in all of their school which is essential in developing fundamental 
subjects and activities? skills. ) 





A Dissenting Opinion On Readability 


RUDOLF FLESCH’ 


Recently Elementary English pub- 
lished a series of five articles on reada- 
bility. (1)* The following is not meant to 
dispute the findings and suggestions pre- 
sented in this series—with most of which 
I wholeheartedly agree—but to correct cer- 
tain wrong impressions created through 
overemphasis on the use of word lists. (1 
shall leave out of account the fourth article 
of the series, Dr. Burtt’s paper on “Typo- 
graphy and Readability,” with which I 
have no quarrel.) 


Throughout the series, the contributors 
stress the use of a word list to measure 
vocabulary load. This emphasis is implicit 
in the summary article by Drs. Dale and 
Chall and explicit in the papers by Dr. 
Lorge and Dr. Dolch. Dr. Lorge says that 
“of the four factors of expressional contri- 
butors to readability, vocabulary load is the 
most important,” and Dr. Dolch states 
flatly: “Each of the various studies on 
readability uses a vocabulary list as a 
fundamental part of its method.” It simply 
isn’t so. In fact, I developed my own reada- 
bility formulas (2) because vocabulary 
load measurement through word lists had 
proved unsatisfactory. It was a deliberate 
attempt to solve the problem in a different 
way. 


In his survey of readability formulas, 
to be sure, Dr. Lorge lists my count of 
syllables (under the heading of “Vocabu- 
lary Load”) as a measure of “vocabulary 
rarity.” However, the syllable count is es- 
sentially a measure of abstractness. I ar- 
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rived at it after first measuring the ratio 
of abstract and concrete words, then re- 
placing this count by the more convenient 
count of affixes, and finally replacing that 
measure by the still more convenient count 
of syllables. The statistical correlations be- 
tween these elements are very high (.78 
and .87). It can therefore be said that the 
syllable count is basically a measure of ab- 
stractness. 


Yet, although my revised formula is 
mentioned in the bibliographies of Dr. 
Lorge and Drs. Dale and Chall, they over- 
looked the fact that it does not measure 
vocabulary load but abstractness. Drs. Dale 
and Chall say expressly: “The readability 
formulas do not directly measure concept- 
ual difficulty, organization of the material, 
abstractness of subject matter—all known 
to affect comprehensibility.” This state- 
ment is correct, as far as it goes; but my re- 
vised formula, through the syllable count, 
at least indirectly does measure conceptual 
difficulty and abstractness. 


At any rate, the syllable count is em- 
phatically not what Dr. Lorge calls it—a 
measurement of vocabulary load. Vocabu- 
lary, by any reasonable definition, means 
a stock of words; vocabulary load means 
the stock of words the reader will encount- 
er in a piece of writing. A measure of 
vocabulary load, therefor, must be an 
estimate of the range of words used. Un- 
"Numbers in parentheses refer to references at 
the end of the article. 


‘Author of The Art of Plain Talk, Marks 
of Readable Style, and numerous other writings. 





A DISSENTING OPINION ON READABILITY 


derlying this approach is the theory of 
connectionist psychology, which considers 
the process of reading as a series of re- 
sponses to stimuli furnished by words. 
Since this theory presupposes that a bond 
of association is formed whenever the 
stimulus is encountered first, it estimates 
vocabulary load by counting repeated 
word only once, namely at their first ap- 
pearance. This is the method used by Dr. 
Lorge and all his predecessors—a method 
that presents insuperable sampling dif- 
ficulties (3) aside from being theoretically 
unsound. 


It seems fair to call this approach un- 
sound, as it is based on outmoded con- 
nectionist theory and has been proved un- 
reliable by a growing body of research. 
(4) Even the article by Dr. Dolch in this 
series lists seven different reasons for using 


word lists with great caution—reasons 
that, in my opinion, are more than enough 
to rule out this readability testing method 
altogether. As Dr. Dolch points out, 1) 
reading and thinking experience is far 
more important than knowledge of iso- 
lated word meanings; 2) most words have 
several meanings of different degrees of 
familiarity; 3) there is usually a gap be- 
tween meaning vocabulary and sight vo- 
cabulary; 4) there is no single word list to 
fit every kind of reading matter; 5) there 
is always a chance that words not listed 
may be just as easy and familiar as those 
listed; 6) any word list is only as good as 
its sources; and 7) no word list is adequate 
for testing material in a specific subject 
unless it is made up specially for the pur- 
pose. I might add that word lists, by defi- 
nition, penalize writers for all the color- 
ful, unusual, flavorsome words they need 
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to create and maintain interest. In addition, 
the checking of a piece of writing against 
a word list is tedious and time-consuming 
to the point of complete impracticality. 
(In at least one instance, a researcher 
found that the application of the Lorge 
formula took two to three times as long as 
that of my own formula, and decided in 
favor of the latter. (5) ) 


In view of this basic difference be- 
tween the word-list approach and my own 
method, it seems highly significant that 
the Dale-Chall formula differs from the 
Lorge formula in one important respect: 
while Lorge counts a “hard” word only 
once, at its first appearance in a text, Dale 
and Chall count it every time it occurs. 
This is clearly a deviation from connection- 
ist psychology and makes the Dale-Chall 
formula a sort of theoretical hybrid. It is 
this difference, in my opinion, rather than 
the expansion of the word list from 769 to 
3000 words, which accounts for the higher 
prediction value of Dale-Chall’s vocabu- 
lary count (.68 as against Lorge’s .61). 


The contributors’ bias in favor of word 
lists has led them to half-hearted and 
somewhat contradictory statements about 
selecting and writing readable material. 


For testing materials already written, 
they explain the shortcomings of the word- 
list formulas by the differences of the lists 
used. Consequently, Dr. Lorge—and Drs. 
Dale and Chall after him—offer the sug- 
gestion that the Lorge formula may be 
used to test school materials for children, 
my own formula for magazines, the Dale- 
Chall formula for health materials, etc. 
Yet, obviously, there is no theoretical justi- 
fication for this neat pigeonholing of 
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formulas; all three of those mentioned 
were based on exactly the same criterion, 
namely McCall-Crabs’ Standard Test Les- 
sons in Reading. (6) 


As to the use of readability formulas 
as an aid in writing, the four contributors 
are even more cautious in their pronounce- 
ments. Dr. Dolch describes three plans 
for preparing materials: first, substituting 
easy words for hard ones, second, rewriting 
in easier vocabulary, and third, writing 
after getting the “feel” of the audience 
and using a word list as a mere check. Dr. 
Dolch calls the third method the most suc- 
cessful—implicitly admitting that writing 
with and by a word list is not feasible. Drs. 
Dale and Chall say, similarly, that “in pre- 
paring the first draft, the writer should 
not be distracted by word lists...” And 
Dr. Lorge goes all the way, stating flatly 
that readability formulas should never be 
“inflated into a recipe for writing.” 


These statements, it seems to me, 
dodge the main issue of readability. If 
readability measurement is worth anything 
at all, then the formulas must be usable as 
tools in preparing readable materials. 
While I agree with the four contributors 
that the word-list formulas have failed in 
this respect, other formulas have not. It 
would be disingenuous for me not to refer 
at this point to my book The Art of Plain 
Talk, (7) in which my original formula 
was presented as a writing tool to the gen- 
eral public. It has been so used by many 
thousands of newspapermen, advertising 
copywriters, textbook authors, business 
writers, etc. (8) (My revised formula was 
similarly presented to the lay public in my 
recently published book The Art of Read- 
able Writing. (9) ) 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


In contrast to the confusing and some- 
what dismal picture painted in the series 
of articles, I should like to sum up the 
present situation in the field of readability 
more optimistically: 


The most widely used readability 
formulas today are the Lorge formula, the 
Dale-Chall formula, and my own revised 
formula. These three formulas are derived 
from the same material. The statistical 
differences between their prediction values 
are insignificant (Lorge Formula .67, 
Dale-Chall formula .70, revised Flesch 
formula (A) .70). Two of these formulas, 
Lorge and Dale-Chall, use word lists and 
are based, more or less, on connectionist 
psychological theory; my own formula 
does not use a word list but estimates ab- 
stractness: in its emphasis on the frame 
of mind of the reader it is most closely re- 
lated to Gestalt psychology. In addition, 
Part B of my revised formula estimates 
reading interest and appeal, which are dis- 
regarded by the two other formulas. 


Proponents of word-list formulas tend 
to limit their use for selecting reading 
matter, and to belittle their use as aids to 
writing. In contrast, I predict that, once 
the word-list approach has been finally 
abandoned, the practical usefulness of 
readability formulas in both fields will be- 


come widely accepted. 


All this is not to say, of course, that 
my own formula is perfect; there is plenty 
of room for improvement and doubtless 
much fruitful research to. come. Mean- 
while the clarification and airing of basic 
issues is a good omen for further progress 
in the field. 


(Continued on Page 340) 


Early Democratic Training 


SEMA WILLIAMS HERMAN’ 


Many authorities in the field of human 
relations are now agreed that training for 
democratic living should begin at an age 
when the child is freest of prejudices, at 
the time of his first entry into school. 


Of the various approaches to such 
training, the one most possible for the 
youngest pupil to understand and absorb, 
is the direct method of learning to live 
cooperatively with others through actual 
experiences repeated often enough to give 
a concrete basis for patterns of democratic 
behavior. To prepare a child for taking his 
place in this type of situation necessitates 
enlisting his good will by letting him 
know that he is liked and noticed as an in- 
dividual,” and making him part of an en- 
vironment in which such an attitude to- 
ward one’s fellows is a consciously stressed 
objective. 

The main efforts of the teacher here 
should be directed toward: 


a. creating an atmosphere of friend- 
liness and security in the class- 
room, 

b. building up belongingness in 
each individual and among all 
the children, 


‘Primary teacher, Gregory School, Chicago, IIL. 
This article has béen prepared for use with the 
kindergarten and retarded first grade children. 
However, many of the methods described here 
have been used with children of average as well 
as of above average intelligence Grades 1 to 3. 


°A friendly pat on the shoulder, a word of pub- 
lic praise for some aspect of attractiveness, or 
achievement, and at some time to every child a 
confidential aside, “Do you know that I like you 
very much?” 


c. developing and nurturing feel- 
ings of identification and kinship 
with other human beings who 
differ from them. 


Such a program may best be initiated 
by the inclusion of all the youngsters in 
the same social group called “neighbors.” 
This familiar and friendly term whose 
meaningful content extends back into pre- 
school experiences, when used skillfully, 
becomes a bond between the pupils and an 
attitude towards all human beings. In- 
troduced very casually by the teacher on 
the first day of school, it should be substi- 
tuted for the following nouns and pro- 
nouns, “you,” “we,” “he,” “she,” “they,” 
“them,” “child,” “children,” “boy,” “girl,” 
“man,” “woman,” “person,” “people,” 
“partner,” and occasionally the child’s 
own given name in nearly all classroom 
conversation. 


Continual employment of “neighbor” 
as reflecting wholesome relationships 
will soon render it not only part of the 
youngster’s speaking vocabulary, but ac- 
tually the fabric of his experience of living 
as he translates attitude into action and 
vice versa. This will in time become an 
ameliorating influence in the social out- 
look of the members of his own family, 
his playmates, and his friends. 


Other socially suggestive words such 
as “‘share,” used instead of lend, “together,” 
and “help,” may be combined with “neigh- 
bor” and employed in directives to the 
children, in descriptive and axiomatic sen- 
tences to explain encourage, emphasize, 
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a. 


a. 


b. 


and praise all friendly and constructive 
acts as they occur in the classroom. The 
following expressions listed below may 
serve to illustrate these terms in function: 


As directives: 
a. 


Sit, stand next to (behind, in front 
of) a neighbor. 


. All neighbors in this row (room) 


will go, (sing, stand, march) to- 
gether. 


. Take a neighbor for a partner, 


choose a neighbor. 


. Help your neighbors work (dress, 


find their things). 


. Ask a neighbor to help you. 
. Share these (pencils, crayons etc. ) 


with the neighbors at your table, 
in your row, in the room. 


In a question: 


What neighbors want to take a 
turn? (had a turn) 


b. What neighbors want to help? 


to share? 


As descriptives: 


He, she is a tall, (short) neighbor, 
They, we are tall (short) neigh- 
bors. 

Our animal neighbors. 


. Neighbors who live, (work, help, 


play) together in our room, 
(school, neighborhood etc. ) 


. Neighbors who lived long ago, far 


away. 


. It belongs to this neighbor, (these 


neighbors ). 


As social amenities, as axiomatic sentences 
or phrases to define and encourage positive 
behavior: 


ELEMENTARY 





ENGLISH 


a. It’s American to use “Good Neigh- 
bor Words” when you ask a neigh- 
bor for something, or when you 
get something from a neighbor. 
Such words are, “Please,” “May I,” 
“Thank you, Good Neighbor,” 
“You’re Welcome, Good Neigh- 
bor.” 

b. A Good American does not hurt 
neighbors, he helps them. 


c. You have been good neighbors 
today. 


d. That’s being a good neighbor. 

e. It’s good to have good neighbors, 
isn't it? 

f. We need our neighbors to help us, 


to work for us (to work with us) 
and to make us happy. 


g. A Good Neighbor shares. 

h. A Good Neighbor gives every one 
chance. 

i. A Good Neighbor helps every- 


one that he can. 


j. A Good Neighbor takes turns 
using things. 

k. The nicest thing about the neigh- 
bors in this room is the way all of 
us help each other, and look after 
each other. 


To strengthen the program for har- 
monious living, all activities in the class- 
room should serve as opportunities for the 
practice of wholesome social relationships, 
and these used whenever possible to il- 
lustrate as well as emphasize positive 
values. 


With very young children such may 
include: 


, EARLY DEMOCRATIC TRAINING 


a. Aiding one another to dress, find 
things, carry bulky or heavy ob- 
jects as chairs, blocks, etc. 


. Straightening the schoolroom, 
building a block house, putting up 
drawings etc., for display. 


. Sharing tools (pencils, crayons, 
etc.) books, toys, with each other, 
helping in the improvement of 
skills as cutting, pasting, drawing, 
writing. 


Pupils should be encouraged and given 
freedom to avail themselves of a neigh- 
bor’s help when they need it, and to take 
part in helpful tasks of their own volition 
when they see an opportunity arise. The 
teacher must be alert to note the smallest 
friendly act at the time that it occurs, and 
call it to the attention of the class immedi- 
ately so that social recognition may high- 
light it as desirable, and a pattern to be 
followed by individual and group. 


Opportunity for recognition should be 
especially accorded to the unattractive, 
the unliked, the backward, or otherwise 
handicapped child. The simplest work at 
which these may succeed may be reserved 
for the latter two; if such is not possible 
for them to attempt successfully, attention 
may be called to some attractive phase of 
their appearance or carriage. The assign- 
ment of pupils belonging to all four of 
these types of positions of temporary im- 
portance as the chance to pick a leader of 
a game, to select a song, or an activity for 
group participation, to award an honor to 
someone chosen by the class, will soon 
awaken the other youngsters to the values 
of the former as individuals and in turn 
give to these types a sense of security, and 
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self adequacy and a feeling of good will 
toward their classmates. 


Complimenting the group frequently 
on their amicable relationships as a reason 
for the teacher's affection toward them as 
well as provision of enterprises for individ- 
ual participation to foster such is a very 
effective way of encouraging group unity. 


The establishment of a “surprise” box 
to be filled with objects used for rewards, 
has proved very successful in this wise. Its 
name refers to the fact that the time, the 
reason, or the occasion for the award is 
unknown in advance. The candy, cookies, 
small toys, pencils, crayons, etc., it contains 
donated by teacher and pupils at various 
times are reserved for individuals showing 
exceptional understanding as borne out in 
cooperative and friendly action; improve- 
ment of some facet of scholarship, of at- 
titude, or behavior, and awarded to these 
by pupils who recognize such changes and 
call them to the attention of the group. 
This gives roles of importance to the 
earner of the honor, his discoverer who 
has the privilege of selecting the prize, and 
the donor who contributed it, all of whom 
share the applause of the class at the time 
of the award. 


Such procedure will soon lead the chil- 
dren to take satisfaction in their neighbors’ 
progress as in their own, realizing a sense 
of achievement since they have shared in 
the important role of giving recognition 
to it, thereby building real feeling of good 
will which is so essential to healthy group 
living. 

Another practice which aids in the 
establishment of individual security 
through class recognition and class par- 
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ticipation is the cognizance and celebration 
of birthdays. Early in the semester pupils 
may be led to see that these are common to 
the lives of all neighbors and though they 
occur at varying times may be enjoyed by 
all. The procedure of giving a pat on the 
shoulder for each year, and an extra one 
for “good luck” to the “birthday child” 
followed by class rendition of the “Birth- 
day Song” and the awarding of a sweet to 
the celebrant, has been found successful 
with all young children. Older ones may 
make greeting cards by decorating small 
squares of paper bearing “Happy Birth- 
day” for presentation at completion to the 
youngster being honored. For those whose 
natal day falls during vacation periods, the 
celebration may take place on the preced- 
ing day, so that no one feels left out. 


Games and exercises afford opportuni- 
ties for leading roles that may be used to 
build self security as well as to give the 
class one more avenue for the practice of 
group participation and interdependence. 
It is suggested that the teacher keep a list 
of the names of the children in the class, 
and enter a check after each as these re- 
ceive their chance as leader in any activity. 

Songs that foster friendly understand- 
ing should be part of each day’s music. 
Here too, may be found openings for lead- 
ing roles, as pupils take turns in choosing 
songs to be sung from the class’ repertoire. 
“Take A Neighbor For A Partner” is a 
new song whose message of friendliness 
and simple but lively tune, has been used 
and liked by many youngsters. Addition of 
rhythmic exercises such as clapping, stamp- 
ing, and bowing, adds to its enjoyment. 


Short verses may be employed to 
clarify democratic attitudes as well as to 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


extend the influence of what has been 
learned in the class room into the environs 
of playground and home. They may serve 
as a source for the derivation of some of 
the axiomatic sentences given earlier in 
this article, should the teacher prefer to 
employ poems as a point of commence- 
ment for this work." 


The following was written for and 
used with very young children. 


Just The Same. 


All of us are neighbors, 

And we are much the same. 

We like to run, we like to jump, 
We like to play a game. 


We all enjoy our holidays 

We all have birthdays, too, 

Its fun to have so many friends 
To share the things we do. 


Stories related in the classroom should 
emphasize positive values through the em- 
ployment of terms applied to the chil- 
dren’s own constructive behavior. Such 
introductory statements as, “This is the 
story of two good neighbors,” or such 
questions as “Who is the ‘good neighbor’ 
in the picture?” “What did the ‘good 
neighbor’ do?” “What should a ‘good 
neighbor’ have have done?” etc., will lead 
pupils to make identification with their 
own experiences and their newly acquired 
definitions of neighborly understanding. 
Two is a Team l\ends itself beautifully to 
such treatment, but any fairy tale, as well 
as the youngsters’ own stories of “good 
neighbor” deeds in the classroom may be 
used similarly. 

*See The Instructor for February, 1949. 


*See “Verse and Song For Democratization” in 
Elementary English October, 1948. 











EARLY DEMOCRATIC TRAINING 


With the advent of religious holidays, 
discussion of the fact that such celebrations 
are as common to all neighbors as birth- 
days, may be followed by the enumeration 
of activities preceding these occasions, as 
the purchasing of new apparel, readying 
the home for the festivities, the serving of 
special or party foods, visiting relatives, 
attending a place of worship, singing of 
songs, and the like. Pupils involved may 
be given opportunities to tell of such pro- 
ceedings while the teacher leads others in 
the class to see similar parallels in observ- 
ances which take place at varied times in 
their own homes, thus forging bonds of 
understanding and respect through identi- 
fication of likenesses comprehended by the 
children and unresented by the parents.” 


Adjustment of youngsters to living 
with people who differ from them in ap- 
pearance by familiarizing them with such 
types through play, may take place at the 
commencement of school, through the use 
of dolls of varied racial types. Introduced 
to the class as “Neighbors who will live 
with us in our room,” each of these may 
be given a name and a birthday invented 
for them to be celebrated in a manner 
similar to those of the children. Group 
participation in the building of a home or 
homes to house the toys, inclusion of these 
in all schoolroom activities such as witness- 
ing games, parties, recitations etc., clasped 
in the arms of children or seated in their 
midst, will make real experiences in as- 
sociation that may be used as the bases for 


‘For other activities see, “I Teach A Way Of 
Living” Elementary English November 1947, 
and “Developing Visual Material For The 
Democratization Program,” Chicago Schools 
Journal, June 1948. 
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further discussions to foster understanding 
with parallel human types which the 
pupils have seen at labor in neighborhood 
or town, or in picture books. 


These practices may be translated into 
visual materials for classroom display as 
well as for the orientation of the home. 
Drawings may be collected to form scrap- 
books for the youngsters to look at in their 
leisure moments. 


All negative action should be solved 
privately wherever possible; when such 
occurs it should be borne in mind that ex- 
planation and adjustment are preferable 
to reproof and reproach, as they leave in- 
dividuals involved more comfortable and 
do not tear down self-esteem. Children 
may be given cues for seemingly unfriend- 
ly behavior such as jostling, to attract at- 
tention. In such circumstances it may be 
explained that “John is a good neighbor 
who wanted to be your friend, but he did 
not know that the fastest way to make a 
friend is by doing something for him, or 
sharing something with him; that is why 
he pushed you, so that you would notice 
him. Will you give John another chance 
to be your friend? It’s American to give 
neighbors another chance.” 


Whenever it is discovered that pupils 
have come in contact with the “Eenie, 
meenie” verse, commonly used by young- 
sters for counting out it is suggested that 
the same jingle be revised by substituting 
the term “neighbor” for the offensive one, 
and the “American ” way of determining 
the leader learned and practiced in the 
schoolroom until it becomes a habit. The 
revised line should read, “Catch a neighbor 
by the toe.” 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


The practices recommended in this 
article indicate the need for teachers sen- 
sitive to the emotional requirements of 
children, and the importance of a free and 
stable atmosphere in which skillful em- 


ployment of the alchemy of social recog- 
nition to satisfy these needs are prerequi- 
sites for promotion of democratic attitudes 
which will be translated into habits of 
living. 


A DISSENTING OPINION ON READABILITY 


(Continued from Page 334) 
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She Tlational Council of Seachers of 


Englis 


The following Council members were e- 
lected in a mail ballot to serve on the Elemen- 
tary Section Committee of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, their terms beginning 
after the Buffalo convention, November 24-26, 
1949, and ending in the years indicated: Han- 
nah M. Lindahl, Mishawaka Public Schools, 
Mishawaka, Ind. (1952) Chairman; A. S. Art- 
ley, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
(1952); Alvina Treut Burrows, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. (1951); Helen 
K. Mackintosh, Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion, United States Department of Education, 
Washington, D. C. (1951); Lillian Paukner, 
Board of Education, Milwaukee, Wis. (1950); 
Fannie J. Ragland, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, (1952); and Mabel F. Rice, 
Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. (1950). 


The program of the Elementary Section of 
the Buffalo convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English is as follows: 


Saturday, November 26 


Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana 


University, Chairman 


“Learning Written Form Through 
Creative Expression” 
June Ferebee 


Elementary School, Bronxville, N. Y. 


“Humor in Children’s Books” 
Mabel Rice 
Whittier College, Whittier, California 


“Poetry for Children” 
Leland Jacobs 


Ohio State University, Columbus 


The Speech Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English wishes to be of 
service. Its proposed activities for the coming 
year include the following: 


1. Publishing a list of institutions offering 
summer courses in speech methods. 


We regret that this information could not 
be made available for the summer of 1949, but 
the time required to compile such a list and 
the lack of available magazine space prevented 
it. 

2. The publication of practical articles on 

speech methods in professional journals, 
especially the Council publications. 


If you have used successfully a new device 
or approach in teaching speech, won't you write 
a concise account of your experience for pub- 
lication and send it to the chairman of the 
Speech Committee? If you know of another in- 
structor whose methods of teaching speech or 
of correlating the teaching of speech with other 
phases of the English program would be valu- 
able to other teachers, please send the name and 
address to the chairman. 


3. Individual assistance to teachers on all 
levels in so far as the committee person- 
nel has time to devote to the project. 


Already one city speech curriculum has 
been evaluated, and assistance has been given 
to two secondary schools who sought help with 
specific problems. Members of the Council 
Speech Committee are obviously busy people 
with ample responsibilities in their own posi- 
tions; however, they desire to assist in the im- 
proving of speech standards and will respond 
to requests in so far as time permits. Inquiries 
may be mailed directly to a member of the 
committee who is working on the particular 
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educational level concerned. Members of Speech 
Committee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English are: 


Dean Harlen M. Adams 
Chico State College, Chico, California 


Prof. L. L. Brink 
San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Miss Naomi Chase (Elementary schools) 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

Miss Lois Dilley 
West High School, Rockford, Illinois 

Miss Inez Frost 
Hutchinson Junior College 


19 East 11th Street, 
Kansas 


Hutchinson, 


Dr. Magdalene Kramer 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 


Mr. Clarence Shoemaker 


Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
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Chairman, Miss Margaret Painter (Secondary 
schools ) 
1013 Harvard Avenue, Modesto, 
California 


Helping The Teacher of English through 
Supervision is a compilation of material on 
supervision published by the National Council 
of Teachers of English which has been in pre- 
paration for approximately four years. 


Under the sponsorship of the committee 
on Supervision of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the contributors have set 
down in concrete form” those principles and 
practices of supervision which seem to them 
most likely to be helpful to teachers of the 
language arts. It presents supervision as a demo- 
cratic process involving all those persons who 
are interested in making the teaching of English 
both more effective and more vitalized. 


Both teachers and supervisors will find val- 
uable material in the chapters by various 
writers on intra-staff relationships, curriculum, 
and supervision. 















Radio 
“Radio today reaches more people more 
often than ever before,” the American Broad- 
casting Company declared in a concise, fact- 
filled brochure emphasizing the growth of 
standard radio in recent years. 


ABC points out that the number of radio 
homes in the United States has increased by 
5,277,000 in the past three years—to 39,275,- 
000 in 1949 from 33,998,000 in 1946. In 1948, 
radio homes increased by more than 1,600,000, 
while during the same 12 months television 
added 975,000 more homes. 


ABC looks to the future of both radio and 
television, and in the brochure states “in 1951 
there will be more exclusive radio homes (with- 
out television) than there were total radio 
homes in 1946.” The network breaks down the 
projected growth of radio and television in 
this manner: in 1950 there will be 40,250,000 
radio homes; 2,750,000 radio and television 
homes and 37,500,000 exclusive radio homes; 
in 1951 the respective totals will be as follows: 
40,960,000 radio homes; 6,000,000 radio tele- 
vision homes; and 34,960,000 exclusive radio 
homes. 


Pointing out that 90% of all radio homes 
listen each day, ABC adds that the average radio 
home listens an average of five hours and two 
minutes daily, setting a new all-time high and 
marking at 21% increase over six years ago. 


What part can the schools play in develop- 
ing good listeners? Because lack of equipment 
and scheduling difficulties often interfere with 
in-school radio listening, there is a tendency in 
some schools to ignore the possibilities of radio 
education altogether; others have developed an 
excellent program of out-of-school li.tening. 
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The Brenan School in Chicago has done out- 
standing work in this phase of radio listening. 
Like any other part of the school program, suc- 
cess in a program of this kind is dependent 
upon an interested and enthusiastic teacher. 
Through the courtesy of Miss Flershem, Prin- 
cipal, the following account of the Brenan 
School program was prepared by Mrs. Claribel 
M. Nayder, Radio Chairman. Her solutions for 
the practical problems that arise in carrying out 
such a program should prove extremely help- 
ful to those who are planning to institute such 
a program in their own schools. 


“The radio has become as common an article 
of possession to the children in many localities 
as bicycles or wrist watches. They receive them 
as personal gifts so that they may tume in pri- 
vately, not secretly, any program they really 
like without the rest of the family objecting 
or requesting some other more popular program. 
Like the comic book, this personal radio can 
become a tool of great value in improving the 
child’s mind. He has had the experience of 
listening with his class to a program his teacher 
has selected; now he can choose for himself 
from the list the teacher has provided any pro- 
gram he wants. 


“The Chicago Board of Education Radio 
Council provided every school with not only 
lists of desirable programs for school time, but 
a list of suitable programs for children of all 
ages for listening outside of school time. These 
were not the lecture, debate, or round-table dis- 
Cussion type programs suitable for adults, but 
instead were dramatizations, quiz, music, and a 


*Miss Novotny is principal of the The Oriole 
Park School in Chicago, and a member of the 
Council's Committee on Radio. 
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variety of other types to which every child, no 
matter how varied his interests, would be glad 
to be directed. This out-of-school listening pro- 
ject must be directed. It is not enough to sug- 
gest the listening and stop there. A few studious 
pupils will carry the project to its completion 
without further ado, but the majority will need 
some checking and suggesting as the program 
moves on. The following procedure was used 
in a classroom of a Chicago school with a satis- 
factory degree of success. Probably much more 
can be accomplished as time and ideas proceed. 


“The list sent to the school was posted on 
the class bulletin board. The teacher announced 
that each child should choose a program from 
this list to which he was willing to listen regu- 
larly. There must be little or no changing from 
one program to another. The teacher reminded 
the children that the program of their choice 
must not interfere with home duties, jobs after 
school, music lessons, or club and sports activi- 
ties to which they had already pledged them- 
selves. One whole week was allowed for choice 
of a program to which the child would listen 
regularly. The insistence of regular listening 
was a character trait in itself worth developing. 


“As was stated earlier, children are anxious 
for direction. In order to help them report in a 
systematic way what they had heard, a simple 
form for report was evolved. Notes on the pro- 
gram were made at home during the listening. 
The notebook record was made during the Eng- 
lish period with the help of the notes. While 
the children wrote, the teacher walked through 
the aisles helping individuals with spellings of 
names or words with which they were not 
familiar. Sometimes these private conversations 
between teacher and individual grew into class 
discussions or some particularly good idea or 
program heard. This written exercise was done 
on Monday morning of each week as most of 
the programs chosen occurred on Saturday or 
Sunday. 
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“A guide for the written report may be 
made thus: 
Name of program 
Date 
Time 
Station i. 8 
Highlights of the program 


“For the last item, “Highlights of the Pro- 
gram,” the class was directed to make a short 
paragraph report of some outstanding fact or 
idea brought out during the program. Brevity 
was made an important feature of this para- 
graph as the report must not permit the out-of- 
school listening to become an undesirable task. 
This short paragraph made it necessary to listen 
or no report could be made. Occasionally a 
child found it impossible to listen as he 
planned: sickness, disturbances of regular fam- 
ily habits, or the discountinuance of a program 
may be justifiable reasons. The teacher must be 
ready with other suitable topics for those chil- 
dren who are not ready to report on their radio 
listening; otherwise the group of “I was not able 
to listen” grows. 


“As time progresses and reports accumulate, 
children are encouraged to make a special book- 
let of their radio reports, embellishing them 
with drawings if they are not particularly tal- 
ented in art. If one of the excellent books is 
held up and examined by the class, others will 
be inspired to do something better. 


“The real purpose of directing the radio 
listening is accomplished in diverting the child 
to the program considered worthwhile, which 
is frequently on at the same time as some of 
the more undesirable ones. Children report their 
entire families have become regular listeners to 
the program of their choice. The variation of 
programs indicates a wide and diversified in- 
terest among the members of the class. There are 
boys who like the science programs, girls who 
like the music programs, boys and girls who like 
the historical programs. A poll of the programs 
listened to revealed in two classes that 
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30 listened to “Mr. President” 
19 listened to “Passing Parade” 
6 listened to “You Are There” 
5 listened to “Cavalcade of America” 
8 listened to “Fred Waring” 
4 listened to “The Northerners” 
1 listened to “Chicago Symphony Orchestra” 


and each of the story programs as “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told,” “Hallmark Playhouse,” Elec- 
tric Theater,” and “Let's Pretend,” had some 
followers. In addition, “The Answer Man,” 
“Twenty Questions,” and “The Quiz Kids,” were 
also popular. 


“It is sincerely hoped that the directing of 
out-of-school listening accomplished first its 
purpose of teaching children discrimination; it 
gave the children a chance to exercise choice; it 
taught them regularity; and certainly it deve- 
loped a pride of having accomplished a com- 
pleted task when the radio booklet was finally 
achieved.” 


Television 
Video is making drastic alterations in the 
leisure time habits of television set owners in 
the United States, according to Elmo Roper, 
noted public opinion analyst, reporting on a 
special continuing study being made on the 
television world of the future by the Sociology 
Department of Rutgers University for the Co- 

lumbia Broadcasting System. 


The study compares the social activities of 
three groups of people: non-owners of televis- 
ion sets, owners of sets for less than six months, 
and owners for more than six months. 


“Perhaps the people without television sets 
might be called typical of what America used 
to be, for it'll never be the same,” Mr. Roper 
said. “Those who had their sets less than six 
months can be described as taking their won- 
drous venture into the brave new world of video, 
and those who have had their sets longer than 
six months might be typical of what America 
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is going to be—riding a veritable wave of the 
future. 


“At any rate, the pattern of leisure time ac- 
tivities among those who have a television set 
is a good deal different from those who haven't 
yet purchased one. The obvious difference is 
in the variety of different things people w#th- 
out television sets still do. They still spend a 
good deal of time in such normal recreational 
pastimes as going to the movies, playing sports 
or even such an old-fashioned activity as sitting 
around talking in the front parlor. 


“Revolutionary as it may seem, it’s just not 
so with the owners of television sets. The Rut- 
gers study found that over 70 percent of the 
television owners spend an average evening 
looking at their sets. Their activities are heavily 
concentrated in their new listening and view- 
ing device. In fact, the most common experience 
among television owners wasn’t that they had 
read a paper or a magazine the previous day, 
but that they had spent the evening viewing a 
show on TV, as it is called in the jargon of 
the trade. With television owners, that set is 
the dominent leisure-time influence.” 


The survey showed that 44 percent of non- 
TV families went to the movies the week of the 
report, while only 27 precent of set owners 
went. Approximately 60 percent of non-TV 
families went visiting neighbors or friends that 
week, while only 35 percent of the set owners 
had gone visiting. Set owners also chose tele- 
vision in perference to radio during the eve- 
ning, but the survey showed that TV owners 
had not materially changed their habit of radio 
listening during the day. 


An excellent handbook on television pro- 
gramming and production, which would be 
helpful to anyone desirous of informing him- 
self of television techniques, is Television Show 
Business by Judy Dupuy; +General Electric 
Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New 
York. $2.50. 
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Consumer Reports (Consumers Union, 38 
East First Street, New York 3, New York) for 
July, 1949, contain the results of laboratory and 
use tests for ten TV table-model receivers 
priced between $241.19 and $389.95. 


Films 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois, has re- 
leased the following new films: 


Animals Growing Up, designed mainly for 
use in primary and middle grade science 
courses, language arts, and reading, is one real 
long and a 16mm black and white sound film. 
It is available for sale for $45 a print, or for 
rental from the company. Dr. Wilbur L. 
Beauchamp, associate professor in the teaching 
of science at the University of Chicago, was 
collaborator. 


Rikki - The Baby Monkey, another in the 
series of primary science teaching films, is a 
one-reel 16mm black and white film available 
for sale at $45 a print, or for rental from the 
company. 


Productivity: Key to Plenty is the dramatic 
story of America’s sensational rise to the world’s 
highest standard of living in the last 100 years. 
Twenty minutes long, in 16 mm. sound black 
and white film, it is available for sale from the 
company for $76.50 per print. The film is based 
on the Twentieth Century Funds monumental 
study of America’s Needs and Resources By 
]. Frederick Dewhurst, its economist. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City 17, has recently released 
two new film series: 

Drawing for Beginners is the title series for 
four basic art instruction films planned for 
Young America by Gene Byrnes, who created 
and drew one of America’s favorite comic fea- 
tures, “Reg'lar Fellers” for many years. The 
entire series was planned and produced under 
the supervision of Professor Elise Ruffini, 
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Teachers College, and Harriet Knapp, consult- 
ant in arts and crafts. 


Three new films have been released in the 
Elementary School Science series, each made 
under the supervision of Dr. Gerald S. Craig of 
Teachers College. The three new titles, each of 
which is included in the YAF Science Correla- 
tion Chart or Electromagnets. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 


1, Illinois, has announced the release of eight 
new films: 


Exercise and Health, 16 mm. sound motion 
picture in color or black and white, running 
time approximately 10 minutes, is recom- 
mended in grades 6 - 12, college, or adult in 
physical education, health, guidance, or gen- 
eral meetings. The educational collaborator is 
Erwin F. Beyer, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, the University of Chicago. 


Improving Your Posture, 16 mm. sound 
motion picture in color or black and white, 
running time approximately 10 minutes, is 
recommended for use in junior high, senior 
high, college, and adult groups in physical edu- 
cation, health, speech and drama, general as- 
semblies and club groups. The educational col- 
laborator is Erwin F. Beyer, Department of 
Physical Education, University of Chicago. 


Stories of Holland, 16 mm. sound motion 
picture in color or black and white, running 
time approximately 10 minutes, is recom- 
mended for use in grades 3 - 9, senior high, and 
adult groups in language arts, social studies, 
assemblies, clubs and general groups. The edu- 
cational collaborator is Wendall W. Wright, 
Dean of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Life in Lowlands (The Netherlands), 
16 mm. sound motion picture in color or black 
and white, running time approximately 10 
minutes, is recommended for intermediate, 
junior high, or senior high school in geography, 
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social studies, and science. The educational col- 
laborator is Clyde C. Kohn, Associate Professor 
of Geography, Northwestern University. 


Finding the Right Job, 16 mm. sound mo- 
tion picture in color or black and white, run- 
ning time approximately 10 minutes, is recom- 
mended for use in junior high, senior high, 
college or adult groups in vocational guidance, 
social studies, language arts, business education, 
and general programs. The educational col- 
laborator is John N. Given, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Los Angeles City Board of 
Education. 


Developing Leadership, 16 mm. sound mo- 
tion picture in color or black and white, run- 
ning time approximately 10 minutes, is recom- 
mended for use in junior high, senior high, col- 
lege, or adult groups in social studies, language 
arts, guidance, general assemblies and clubs. 
The educational collaborator is William E. 
Young, Ph. D., Divisional Director, the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 


Ways to Good Habits, 16 mm. sound mo- 
tion picture in color or black and white, run- 
ning time approximately 10 minutes, is recom- 
mended for use in grades 1 - 9, teacher training 
or adult groups in guidance, social studies, lan- 
guage arts, materials and methods courses, and 
general programs. The educational collaborator 
is William E. Young, Ph. D., Divisional Direc- 
tor, The University of the State of New York. 


Improve Y our Pronunciation, 16 mm. sound 
motion picture in color or black and white, 
running time approximately 10 minutes, is 
recommended for use in grades 5 - 9, senior 
high, college, or adult groups in speech, lan- 
guage arts, social studies, guidance, assemblies 
and general meetings. The educational col- 
laborator is Davis Edwards, Associate Professor 
of Speech, the University of Chicago. 


Filmstrips and Slides 
A new series of six teaching filmstrips on 
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“Clothing and Shelter” has been released by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. This newest 
EBF series is produced chiefly for use in middle 
grades. Titles of the new series are “Cotton,” 
“Wool,” “Making Shoes,” “Building a House,” 
“Making Bricks for Houses,” and “Making 
Glass for Houses.” Each filmstrip has been 
adapted from a classroom film produced earlier 
by EBF. Helpful built-in teaching aids are 
given in each filmstrip, including a list of ob- 
jectives, a group of review and discussion ques- 
tions, and a section of follow-up activities. 

The six filmstrips which comprise the 
“Clothing and Shelter” series are available 
through Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Illinois, or through dealers throughout 
the United States. The complete series is 
priced at $16.20, packaged in a new-type con- 
tainer. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. has al- 
so released a new series of teaching filmstrips 
on “Our Community Workers.” This series con- 
sists of four filmstrips, produced mainly for use 
at the primary level in the social studies and 
geography areas. They are also equally adapt- 
able for the language arts and reading programs 
for primary grade children. Titles of the new 
series are “The Policeman,” “The Fireman,” 
“The Mailman,” and “The Doctor.” Each film- 
strip has been adapted from a well-known class- 
room film produced earlier by EBF. The series 
is designed to be used either as introduction or 
review in conjunction with the sound films of 
the same titles, or separately. 


The set of four filmstrips, “Our Community 
Workers,” is available through Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois, or through 
dealers throughout the United States. Its price 
is $10.80 for the entire set, packaged in a new- 
type container. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City 17, introduced its new 
and modernized package for filmstrips at the 
NAVED convention in August. The new YAF 
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case is a sturdy, non-collapsible box which 
serves both for shipping and filling of film- 
strips. Attractively designed in the form of a 
partitioned drawer cabinet, the case uses a com- 
bination of maroon and gray colors, and holds 
from four to eight filmstrip cans. It will replace 
the folding-type box which Young America 
pioneered more than two years ago. This new 
box will be supplied, without additional charge, 
as a component part of each pre-packaged set 
of YAF filmstrips. 


In response to many requests from the 
school field, Young America Films has com- 
pleted and released a set of twelve basic out- 
line maps on black and white 2 x 2 slides, 
specifically designed for use in history and geo- 
graphy classes at all school levels. Each slide 
contains one standard outline map which can 
be projected on the screen, blackboard or paper, 
either for immediate study or for tracing and 
future work. The series includes outline maps 
of the following areas: United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Central America, North America, 
South America, Europe, Africa, Australia, Asia, 
Eurasia, Mediterranean Area, and the World. 
The set of twelve slides, together with Teach- 
er's Guide, can be purchased for $3.75 per set, 
either through YAF dealers or direct from 
Young America Films. 


Recordings 

Announcement is made in the FREC Service 
Bulletin of a comprehensive listing of educa- 
tional recordings for school, library, and radio 
use. It is titled, 1949 Listing of Educational 
Recordings for More Effective Learning, and 
may be obtained without cost upon request to 
Educational Services, 1702 K Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Quantity requests for the 
listings will be filled. 


The same publication announces the second 
series of six 15-minute transcriptions in the 
Quaker World Service Series now offered for 
public service broadcast in the interest of build- 
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ing better international understanding. The 
programs, dramatic in nature and prepared by 
some of radio’s outstanding writers, are based 
on reports of spiritual and physical needs in 
Europe and Asia as seen by Quaker relief 
workers. 


The entire series is non-sectarian and makes 
no appeal for contributions. Requests to use the 
series should be directed to the Radio Office 
of the American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsy- 
lvania. 


Columbia Records, Inc. (799 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York 19, New York) has announced 
the release of Fun on the Farm, a record jig 
saw game; script by Peter Steele; music by 
Hecky Krasno. In this record, familiar farm 
animals are taken from their places in the barn, 
put in the field for the day and then returned 
to the barn at night—simply by the child's 
pushing jig saw pieces gently from position to 
loosen them. Then, as the story progresses, the 
youngsters can move the animals about as 
indicated on the record by Jerry Wayne. 


Columbia has also issued a completely new, 
fully cross-referenced 72-page LP catalog, list- 
ing every Masterworks, Popular, Children’s, 
and Folk Music LP record released through 
August, 1949, as well as all available 7-inch 
Microgroove records. Every individual selection 
on any LP record may be found under its own 
title, under the title of the group of selections 
with which the individual selection appears, 
under the name of the composer and under the 
name of the artist who performs the work. 


Equipment 

In spite of the widespread interest among 
teachers in the use of records, radio, and mag- 
netic recording for educational purposes, there 
have been very few audio instruments designed 
especially for school use. After careful study 
of school requirements, Arthur C. Ansley, head 
of the Arthur Ansley Mfg. Co., of Doylestown. 
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Pennsylvania, has designed a line of four 
phonographs especially for classroom use. Sold 
under the trade name “Audio-Aid” all of them 
will play any of the new microgroove records 
at 33 1/3 or 45 RPM speed, as well as the 
regular 78 RPM type. 


One of these is a kindergarten consolette 
with many special features that will be ap- 
preciated by teachers of small children. It is 
in no sense a toy phonograph but a sturdy 
professional record player with exceptional 
tone and volume. Provision is made for the use 
of a microphone and for holding interchange- 
able pictures. Many special precautions are 
taken to prevent injury to the set or to the 
children using it. 


The Audio-Aid phonographs are to be sold 
directly to schools by the factory through 
regional sales and service representatives. Write 
to the Arthur Ansley Manufacturing Company, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania for further details. 


An economical, simple device called the 
Micro-Verter, comprising a speed-reducing 
turntable and a featherweight pickup arm as- 
sembly is now on the market. The Micro-Verter 
makes it possible to play the new 33 1/3 RPM 
Columbia 12”, 10”, and 7” Microgroove re- 
cords in addition to the 78 RPM conventional 
record. 


Easy to install, once the Micro-Verter is at- 
tached to a phonograph, only a flick of a 
switch is required to change speeds. The Micro- 
Verter lacks unsightly wires and bulky equip- 
ment. It requires a minimum cabinet space of 
74% inches from turntable spindle for an arc 
length of 7 inches around the outside of 12- 
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inch records. The Micro-Verter’s turntable fits 
on the phonograph turntable. Installation of 
the Micro-Verter is eased by simple instruc- 
tions on a mounting template packed with 
each Micro-Verter kit. Write to Microverter, 
Inc., 53 Park Place, New York City 7. 


Sources of Information 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City 17, offers three publica- 
tions which should prove helpful in the selec- 
tion of audio-visual materials: 1) two separate 
catalogs, one for filmstrips and one for 16 mm 
films, both free of charge upon request; 2) 
a correlation chart for its elementary school 
science films on which is shown the page-by- 
page correlation of 26 YAF films with 43 lead- 
ing textbooks for elementary school science 
with the reverse side devoted to a description 
of each of the films listed, also available free of 
charge upon request; and 3) the special news- 
letter Close-Ups, issued from four to six times 


during the school year and sent free of charge 
to all persons requesting it, which has been de- 
signed as an informal source of news about 
new releases and other activities of the Young 
America organization. 


The International Film Bureau Inc., offers 
a listing of 101 films for sale. These include 
films from the Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau, British Information Services re- 
leases, and films from the Canadian National 
Film Board Production. For the listing or for 
further information about films or for preview 
privileges, write to the International Film Bur- 
eau, Inc., 6 North Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois, or to the New York office at 
15 Park Row, New York City 7. 
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The thirty-first annual Children’s Book 
Week will be celebrated throughout the nation 
November 13 to 19, with the slogan “Make 
Friends with Books.” 


The Children’s Book Council, headquarters 
for Book Week, is also a year-round promotion 


and information centre on everything connected 
with books for children. 


A copy of the 1949 Book Week poster, a 
full-color 17 x 22 design by Elizabeth Tyler 
Wolcott, can be obtained from the Children’s 
Book Council. A free manual with full Book 
Week details may also be obtained by writing 
to Children’s Book Council, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


A revised edition, in pamphlet form, of the 
publication, Magazines for Elementary Grades, 
by the Curriculum Department of the Madison, 
Wisconsin Public Schools, has just been pub- 
lished. It contains the report of a study of chil- 
dren's interests in the comics, a list of recom- 
mended magazines for elementary schools, three 
units of instruction on magazines, and a biblio- 
gtaphy on magazines in elementary schools. The 
Foreword is by Bernice E. Leary. An excellent 
and much-needed contribution in the field. The 
Children’s Book Committee of the Madison 
Public Schools publishes a leaflet entitled, Fun 
for All and All for Fun, a list of “books for 
‘comics’ fans,” annotated and classified by age 
groups. 


Stories, a list of stories to tell and read aloud, 
compiled by Eulalie Steinmetz, is being dis- 
tributed by the New York Public Library for 
seventy-five cents a copy. 

Inteaded to help the novice as well as the 
experienced storyteller, the 1949 edition con- 


tains 730 selected titles. Miss Steinmetz, Super- 
visor of storytelling for the Library, has revised 
the earlier editions and listed the stories al- 
phabetically by title, with three subject indexes: 
Folk Tales, Heroes, Festivals and Fete Days. In- 
cluded are tales from China, India, Japan, 
Greece, Israel, Persia and Arabia, Turkey, 
Russia, Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakis, Yougo- 
slavia, Hungary, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Great 
Britain, Ireland, North America, Mexico, South 
America, Africa and the Islands. 


Stories is the result of forty years’ experience 
in storytelling at the New York Public Library, 
which pioneered in library work with children. 
Every story on the list has been told in the 
Library and is a tested favorite with the children. 

Stories suitable for the beginning storyteller 
are especially noted. Out-of-print titles have 
been included. They are marked as such and 
can be obtained at local libraries. 


An interesting and valuable series of book- 
lets for parents and teachers of young children 
is edited by Ruth Cunningham and published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


The Parent-Teachers series is intended for 
both parents and teachers. Some of the material 
may seem to be directed more to parents, and 
some more to teachers. They are planned to help 
each group better understand the concerns of 
the other so that they will find greater under- 
standing of the mutual task of helping boys 
and girls grow up successfully. Many of the 
matters discussed apply equally to home and 
school. 


Instructor in Rhetoric, the University of Il- 
linois. 
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The series so far includes booklets on Dis- 
cipline by James L. Hymes Jr., Understanding 
Young Children by Dorothy W. Baruch; Being 
a Good Parent, James L. Hymes Jr.; Under- 
standing Children’s Behavior, Fritz Redl; and 
Reading Is Fun by Roma Gans. 


The booklets are 60 cents each and may be 
ordered from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


In “A Formula for Predicting Readability,” 
Edgar Dale and Jeanne S. Chall present their 
simplified method for estimating the compre- 
hension difficulty (readability) of written ma- 
terials. The Dale-Chall formula estimates read- 
ability on the basis of two factors: average sen- 
tence length and percentage of words outside 
the Dale list of 3000 familiar words. 


Part I of this booklet is devoted to the re- 
search findings and rationale behind the de- 
rivation of the formula. Part II contains the 
complete step-by-step instructions for using the 
formula. The Dale list of 3000 familiar words 
is included in Part II. 


The material in this booklet originally ap- 
peared as two separate articles in the January 
21 and February 17, 1948 issues of the Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin. Copies of the book- 
let may be obtained by writing directly to the 
Mailing Room, Ohio State University. Copies 
are 50 cents each. 


A reprint pamphlet on Readability, edited 
by Edgar Dale for the National Conference on 
Research in English is published by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 
68th St., Chicago, Ill. It contains the five arti- 
cles published on this subject in Elementary 
English, January to May, 1949. Price, $0.60, 
$0.50 in quantities of 10 or more. Send remitt- 
ance with your order. 


In the article, “Causal Factors in the Read- 
ing Difficulties of Elementary School Chil- 
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dren,” in the May-June Elementary School Jour- 
nal, Saul W. Gelerman points out the erroneous 
use of the group concept of “normality” whea 
applied in terms of the individual child, and em- 
phasizes that considerations of chronological 
age are clearly superfluous. A child is perform- 
ing “normally” when his achievement level is 
that of a child of his own mental age. Gelerman 
states that the diagnosis of retardation on the 
basis of age level, rather than on the basis of 
capacity level, is in itself an effective initiator 
and aggravator of reading retardation. 


Learning to read is only one aspect of the 
larger developmental pattern and is intimately 
involved with the rest of it. In the study carried 
on by Mr. Gelerman, he considered the causes 
of retardation in terms of precipitant factors 
and complicating factors. Eyestrain, loss of moti- 
vation, speech defects, and antagonism toward 
the teacher are examples of the most serious 
type of precipitant causes. The complication 
factors are any factors which operate in such 
a way as to continue and aggravate a retardation 
during and even after the operation of the 
precipitant, and are frequently social and psy- 
chological. The chief complicating factors in- 
volve improper instructional level and inade- 
quate remedial techniques 


In dealing with remedial techniques, Geler- 
man discusses the importance of rapport be- 
tween teacher and child, the necessity of suc- 
cessful experience, selecting material accord- 
ing to the child’s interests, and the stimulation 
of the child’s desire to succeed. 


The most striking conclusion he draws from 
his study is that most reading difficulties are 
unnecessary and are the result of inadequate 
techniques in the school and in the home. 
Reading difficulties are cumulative, and the 
longer they are allowed to go uncorrected, the 
more serious they become. When retardations 
are quickly and capably investigated restoration 
of achievement level to capacity level is entirely 
possible. 










































































Arrangements have been made with Pocket 
Books, Inc., Bantam Books, Inc., and New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., to 
distribute to schools through the Scholastic Book 
Service, sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 


The school Discount Schedule lists prices 
for orders over 100 books at 20 cents, each; 10 
to 100 books, 22 cents each. 


Orders of over 100 of the 35 cents books 
are sold at 27 cents each; 10 to 100 books at 
30 cents each. A list of titles available will be 
sent by Scholastic Book Service, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


The Public Affairs Pamphlet, Comics, Radio, 
Movies, and Children by Josette Frank warns 
parents against banning comics reading, radio 
listening, or movie going and urges them to get 
to know what children are reading, seeing, and 
hearing. 


Parents are advised to see that their children 
have plenty of enjoyable things to do, places to 
go, varied experiences, and real adventures, so 
that radio listening or movie going does not 
absorb them to the exclusion of other interests 
and activities. 

Miss Frank declares that the community 
must see that there is plenty of opportunity for 


boys and girls of all ages to have fun, creative 
interests, and satisfying activities. 


This is one of the series of brief, factual 
twenty-cent pamphlets issued by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 


York 16, N. Y. 







A Social Studies Curriculum bulletin pub- 
lished by the Board of Education of the City of 
New York is also of interest to the elementary 
English teacher. 


Social Studies for Grades Three and Four 
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is the second in a series describing the social 
studies program now being worked out in the 
New York City elementary schools. 


A source document to be used in planning 
a program for third and fourth grades, the 
bulletin gives consideration to children and 
their needs; planning a social studies program; 
topics and suggested activities; techniques and 
resources, and evaluation in the program. 


How Peoples Work Together, a booklet re- 
leased by the United Nations, has been prepared 
to assist the member governments in carrying 
out the U. N. Assembly resolution recommend- 
ing that all members encourage teaching about 
the United Nations and Specialized Agencies 
with particular emphasis on such teaching in 
elementary and secondary schools. 


The booklet presents through photographs 
and diagrams the story of how the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies are organized, 
how they work and what they are doing. How 
Peoples Work Together is intended as a basic 
booklet for use in teaching about the United 
Nations. 


This booklet is published by The Manhat- 
tan Publishing Company, 225 Lafayette Street, 
New York City, from whom copies may be 
obtained. Single copies are 50 cents. For bulk 
orders, special rates have been established. 


Your Child from Six to Twelve explaining 
“why children between those ages behave the 
way they do” is a publication of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau which sell for 20 cents and may 
be ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


A price list of books and pamphlets pub- 
lished by the American Education Fellowship 
(formerly the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion) can be obtained from the Association of- 
fice, 34 Main Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


Review and Criticism 


| The brief reviews in this issue were prepared 
by Margaret Stewart, Esther Landin, Hannah M. 
Lindahl, Lillian E. Novotny, Helen C. Bough, 
Jean Gardiner Smith, Katherine Ashley, Doro- 
thy Hinman, Nell B. Byers, M. M. Birming- 
ham, Celia B. Stendler, Bernardine G. Schmidt, 
and Elena Baker. | 


For the Teacher 
Children Learn to Read. By a Committee of the 

National Council of Teachers of English, 

C. DeWitt Boney, Chairman. Chicago, 211 

W. 68th Street; the National Council of 

Teachers of English, 1949. $0.60. 

The growing number of teachers who are 
rebelling against traditional practices of teach- 
ing reading and the pressures which are put up- 
on children in many school systems throughout 
the country will find comfort and help in the 
new bulletin prepared by a Committee on Read- 
ing in the Elementary Grades of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. As Dr. Boney 
points out in the introduction, the Committee 
agreed that they should concern themselves not 
only with the teaching of reading, but also with 
those conditions in our schools that tend to 
promote good reading instruction. In the chap- 
ters which follow this purpose is admirably 
carried out. A good deal of emphasis is placed 
upon the development of reading skills in a 
healthy emotional climate. The relationship of 
a good climate to such factors as personnel and 
personal relationships within the schools, com- 
munity agencies and influences and equipment 
of the schools is discussed in some detail. An 
excellent chapter by Viola Theman on Materials 
for Reading analyzes those classroom practices 
which work against the finding of personal 
satisfactions in reading; it also contains a wealth 
of suggestions for classroom teachers in the 
way of inexpensive books and magazines to add 


to their reading materials. Other chapters by 
Etta Rose Bailey and Faith Lee emphasize a 
functional reading program for children in the 
primary grades. The chapter entitled Exper- 
iences in Literature has some fine suggestions 
for providing free reading opportunities for 
children in the elementary schools. Reading 
for older children is not neglected in this bul- 
letin. Gertrude Whipple bases her article on 
research findings, pointing out that certain 
kinds of reading exercises which prevail in the 
elementary school tend to promote a memo- 
riter type of reading, involving little or no criti- 
cal thinking on the part of the reader. A con- 
cluding chapter on The Parents’ Role in a Read- 
ing Program points out that the parent should 
be more than a handyman and has a number of 


practical suggestions for how this might be 
done. 


From—Little Boy Brown (Lippincott) 


Progressive educators will find no quarrel 
with either the theory or practice advocated in 
this bulletin. The criticism that this reviewer 
would have of it is that perhaps the theory is 
expressed in such general terms that almost any- 
one can agree with it. This is particularly true 
in the chapter by Mr. Betts. Those teachers who 
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follow the old rigamarole with regard to teach- 
ing reading with its emphasis on sets of books, 
readiness and remedial programs can find just 
as much comfort in Mr. Betts’ statement that 
reading should contribute to the personality 
development of children as those who would 
accept Miss Theman’s criticisms of such a pro- 
gram. Perhaps more specifics and less generali- 
ties might help in this respect. 
—Celia Burns Stendler 

The University of Illinois 
Reading in the Elementary School. 

Forty-eighth Yearbook, Part II, National 

Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1949. 

$3.00 

For the third time in twenty-five years, the 
National Society for the Study of Education has 
published a yearbook on reading. The current 
project is a two volume series. Part I, “Reading 
in the High School and College” was completed 
in 1948. Some practical consumer of materials 
devoted to the teaching of reading should make 
a comparative study of the yearbooks published 
in 1925, 1937 and 1946. 

Arthur I. Gates, chairman, in the opening 
chapter indicates that the report concerns itself 
with principles and considerations basic to the 
reading program, with detailed descriptions of 
programs at different levels of the elementary 
school, with the developmental nature of read- 
ing abilitites, and with the in-service education 
of teachers and with home and community re- 
lationships. 


Dr. David Russell, in the second chapter, in- 
dicates that the attempt to relate the reading 
program to child development data is a new ap- 
proach to the study of reading programs. How- 
ever, the volume does not clarify this relation- 
ship. Dr. Russell sets up parallel columns of 
characteristics of children at various age levels 
and attempts to draw the implications for the 
reading program. 


The chapters which follow offer suggestions 
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which recognize child development as basic to 
reading. But these are scattered throughout the 
highly detailed material in random fashion and 
are subordinate in emphasis. 


The volume is, in the main, a richly detailed 
re-presentation of familiar materials. As such, 
it will serve as reference to teachers and all 
others who are concerned with the reading pro- 
gram. If it does not point the direction of 
thinking in regard to reading in the elementary 
school child’s life, it may well be argued that it 
was not intended to serve such purpose. 


—Elizabeth Guilfoile 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


Toward Better Teaching, 1949 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Washington: National Edu- 
cation Association, $3.00. 

The 1949 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, like 
its predecessors, is an important contribution 
to the field of education. The Committee has 
set up seven aspects of better teaching and has 
devoted a chapter in the Yearbook to each one 
of these. As they define it, better teaching in- 
cludes the following kinds of activities: foster- 
ing security and satisfaction; promoting co- 
operative learning; helping pupils develop self- 
direction; fostering creativity; helping pupils 
develop values; providing opportunities for so- 
cial action; and helping pupils evaluate learn- 
ings. Although different members of the Com- 
mittee were responsible for the writing of var- 
ious chapters, they make it clear that the book 





From—Baby Bear (Doubleday Jr.) 
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is really the contribution of public school teach- 
ers all over the country. The latter’s contribu- 
tions to each chapter help to make the book 
very practical. Under each subtopic only a brief 
space is devoted to an exposition of the topic, 
with the rest of the material consisting of 
anecdotal accounts of actual happenings in ele- 
mentary and secondary classrooms. 


Teachers and supervisors will get two kinds 
of help from this book. First, they will be helped 
to think through their own concepts of what 
better teaching consists, and second, they will 
be able to visualize what these goals look like 
in action. 


This reviewer has only one criticism to make 
of the book, and that is that there may be too 
much emphasis on the anecdotal material. If 
each point were more fully developed by the 
writer, instead of relying on anecdotes to shed 
light on the meaning of a particular topic, the 
book might be more effective in promoting 


better teaching. 
—Celia Burns Stendler 
The University of Illinois 
Bibliography of Vocabulary Studies. Compiled 
under the direction of Edgar Dale. Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

This 100 page bibliography is a revision of 
the 1939 issue and includes all published vo- 
cabulary studies through 1947. The titles are 
arranged in twenty-five categories such as Vo- 
cabulary and Reading, Vocabulary and Intelli- 
gence, Vocabulary Testing, Developmental 
Studies of Vocabulary and Spelling, etc. 

M. S. 


For Early Adolescents 
Son of the Valley. By John R. Tunis. William 

Morrow, $2.50. 

This story of a Tennessee family, the Heis- 
kells, tells of their struggle to eke existence out 
of the worn-out land on which they live and on 
which their pioneer ancestors have lived for 
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generations before them. In the 1930's the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority needed their land, and 
much of the surrounding countryside, for the 
government dam. TVA would provide the fam- 
ily with another farm neither better nor worse 
than their old one, and the Heiskell’s, and their 


neighbors, bore the government deep resent- 
ment. 


Young Johnny Heiskell’s, the 16 year old 
son, was angry, too, but curious and interested 
to know about the new ways of farming taught 
by the county agent for TVA. He wanted to 
see what connection there was between the 
TVA dam and possible improvement of the 
family’s miserable farm. When he learned what 
TVA could do for the land, and the people on 
it, his anger changed to wholehearted coopera- 
tion. It was after a tragic experience that he 
finally won his neighbors—and his father— 
over to his viewpoint. 


From—Picnic Woods (Harcourt) 


This excellent and well-written book gives 
fine portrayals of a courageous and independent 
boy; his good family life, even with its conflicts; 
and the proud mountain folk (about whom too 
many legends of the “hillbilly” variety have been 
built). But best of all is the humanized story of 
TVA and how it—and other projects like it— 
can build up the land and with it the self-respect 
and well-being of its inhabitants. E. L. 


Fielder from Nowhere. By Jackson Scholz. Mor- 
row Junior Books, $2.50. 
Ken Holt arrived, dusty, weary and hungry, 
at the training camp of the Terriors, a major 
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From—Betsy & Joe (T. Y. Crowell) 


league baseball team. Because of his skill with 
the bat, he is given the chance to become part 
of the team, although it is evident he is hiding 
something of which he is ashamed in his past. 
Things go well with him now: he becomes a 
sports star and he achieves his ambition to 
organize baseball teams for city boys in the 
slums, thus, apparently, saving them from lives 
of crime. Then, enter the villain out of his hid- 
den past. But the story ends happily, of course. 


Despite the stereotyped characters and too- 
pat situations of this Horatio Alger-of-baseball, 
success story, it moves with a pace and action 
which probably would provide entertaining 
reading for sports-loving boys. I wish the author 
had not had one of his “good” characters say, 
“Thanks. It’s white of you.” E. L. 


The Far Distant Bugle. By Loring MacKaye. 
Decorations by Avery Johnson. Longmans, 
Green, $2.50. 

Adolescents will find this story of frontier 
life in the days of the Civil War a thrilling and 
exciting tale. The hero is a sixteen-year-old lad, 
Joe Littlebee, who helped to keep the California 
Trail open at a critical time in our country’s his- 
tory. Swift action characterizes the story in 
which Indians, rebels, the United States Army, 
covered wagons, and the Pony Express play im- 
portant parts. Although the story is somewhat 
melodramatic, it has an authentic background. 


In addition, Joe’s mastery of his hot temper and 
his growth in leadership constitute an excellent 
portrayal of character development. 

H. M. L. 


Jan’s Victory. Story and Pictures by Betty Mor- 
gan Bowen. Longmans, Green, $2.50. 
Children of the upper elementary and junior 

high school level will learn a lesson in brother- 

hood from this story of a Dutch family that 
comes home to Walcheren Island two years after 
the end of World War II to rebuild. Jan, the 
oldest son, typifies the bitterness and resentment 
of war-torn peoples; and his struggle to regain 
sanity and happiness is the main theme of the 
narrative. It is a story of a people who work to- 
gether courageously toward a better future. 

L. E.N. 


From—Sarah (Doubleday Jr. 


Betsy and Joe. By Maud Hart Lovelace. Illus- 
trated by Vera Neville. Crowell, $2.50. 

In this book, a sequel to Betsy Was a Junior, 
the author relates Betsy Ray’s experiences in her 
Senior year at high school. The usual activities 
of teenagers are portrayed with understanding. 
There are picnics, school dances, academic rival- 
ries, athletic contests, and romances. Worthy of 
particular mention are the Sunday evenings in 
the hospitable Ray home where the high school 
crowd gathers to enjoy music and light refresh- 
ments. Throughout the story the author reveals 
an insight into the hopes, the dreams, and the 
joys of adolescents. H. M. L. 
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Whitepaw goes North. By David Grew. David 

McKay, $2.50. 

This sequel to The Wild Dog of Edmonton 
takes Whitepaw on an unexpected and forced 
trip into the Arctic with Dwight in pursuit. 
Dwight’s amazing trip includes much Arctic 
lore and, realistically enough, he is not the one 
who rescues Whitepaw. Outside of Dwight’s 
unbelievable ability in handling himself in the 
Arctic it is good adventure for grades 7-9. Ex- 
cellent human relations. nC. eB 


Gold Prospector. By William Marshall Rush. 
Decorations by Arthur Harper. Longmans, 
Green, $2.50. 

This exciting story of the adventures of Seth 
Monroe as a prospector in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains will prove satisfying to junior 
high school youth. From the Blackfeet Indians 
and from the crude but friendly railroad laborers 
Seth learns many things. He has many misfort- 
unes, but eventually he achieves his ambition 
to study to become a mining engineer. The au- 
thor’s intimate knowledge of and devotion to the 
Rocky Mountain region enable him to describe 
the West with accuracy of detail and with depth 
of feeling. H. M. L. 


The Gentle Warrior. A Story of Dorothea Lynde 
Dix. By Corinne Lowe. Illustrated by Wil- 
liam Sharp. Harcourt, $2.75. 

The widespread interest in understanding 
the mentally ill should make the book useful for 
historical background. Dorothea Dix was a pio- 
neer in bettering conditions for the insane. 

J. G. S. 

High Harvest. By Elizabeth Lowe. Illustrated 
by Douglas W. Gorsline. Harcourt, $2.50. 
A quiet story of a Vermont farm and a fif- 

teen year old girl who wanted to keep the land 

instead of turning it over to the government for 
reforestation. There are dramatic moments such 
as the rescue of a horse trapped on a railroad 
bridge and the flood which swept away a cover- 
ed bridge with two girls on it. Should be useful 
for rural and regional units. J. G. S. 
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The Playmaker of Avon. By Charles Norman. 

McKay, $3.00. 

This biography of Shakespeare will have its 
greatest use in high school libraries. While it is 
understood that very little factual material is 
available to scholars writing about Shakespeare 
as a man, it does seem that a more intimate 
characterization might be made. The book gives 
a good account of the Elizabethian theatre and 
is heavily interspersed with quotations from 
Shakespeare’s plays. There is no index. It will 
not provide pleasure reading for young people, 
but can be used as supplementary reading in 
English classes. Recommended where needed. 

K. A, 
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From—Greek Myths (Houghton Mifflin) 


Forty-Seven Keys. By Erick Berry. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 

As a high school Senior Honey Cathcart pro- 
cures the coveted position as part-time secretary 
to Mrs. Monk, the famous author who has come 
to Ammon for the winter. By way of “notes to 
herself” Honey gives the essentials of writing 
as told her by Mrs. Monk. These notes are found 
at the end of the chapters and contribute the 
“career” angle of this junior novel. Honey's ac- 
tivities as property manager of the school play 
form the background of the typical small town 
school life. HCE 
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Island Summer. By Hazel Wilson. Illustrated by 
Richard Floethe. Abingdon Cokesbury Press, 
$2.00. 

Children who enjoyed the author’s Owen 
Boys will be pleased with this lively story of the 
Dustin family from Colorado, who have their 
first vacation by the sea. In one summer on an 
island they not only learn to manage a boat, 
catch lobsters, and go deep-sea fishing but take 
am active part in a shipwreck rescue and the 
first tiger hunt in Maine. 


The book is particularly good for its presen- 
tation of growth in fine human relationships. 
Mr. Dustin, a dyed-in-the-wool, educated West- 
erner, reluctantly develops a genuine friendship 
with the unschooled but wise fisherman, Bert 
Bibber. Twelve-year-old Dave and his father 
learn for the first time to understand and enjoy 
each other. With no other boys his age near by, 
Dave discovers he can have fun with his sister, 
Betsy; and after saving his little brother from 
the in-coming tide, he begins voluntarily to as- 
sume some responsibility for his welfare. 

D. H. 
Punt Formation. By Philip Harkins. Not illus- 
trated. William Morrow, $2.50. 

The descriptions of football games are so 
lucid and the story interest so high in Punt 
Formation that the reviewer found her igno- 
rance of football technique no handicap to en- 
joyment of the book. 
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From—Picture Story of the Philippines (McKay) 
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From—Buffalo Bill (Julian Messner) 


How effective are appeasement tactics a- 
gainst a bully? What qualities are needed in a 
football captain? What is good sportmanship? 
What is the value of a “specialist” player? These 
questions play a vital part in the narrative and 
its denoucment. Tom Minton’s sudden change 
from a tense, fear-ridden boy to a strong and 
courageous leader lacks probability, but the re- 
sultant “show down” with the bully of the team 
and the exciting climax of the Bedford-New- 
town game will be eminently satisfying to ado- 
lescent readers. H. M. L. 


Little Long Rifle. By Edd Winfield Parks. II- 
lustrated by Bob Meyers. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, $2.00. 

More than anything Bob Winchester, who 
lived in Tennessee in 1801, wanted a rifle. On 
his twelfth birthday he received one especially 
made to fit him. With hard work he learned 
from grim Indian Pete to walk silently in the 
forest and to handle his rifle expertly. These 
skills served him well, for he overheard the 
treacherous Captain Mason from New Madrid 
instructing Indian Pete and Little Harp to steal 
Captain Winchester’s horses. It was Bob with 
his little long rifle who saved them. The story 
has excitement and suspense to delight the heart 
of any lad in his early teens. Probably no read- 
er would be conscious of the bones of the 


skeleton of suspense sticking out annoyingly. 
D. H. 











The Straw Ox and Other Tales. By Kissen Fan 

Houghton. 

This is Book One in a “series of three books 
in which the folk lore and legends from round 
the world are dramatized in radio and script 
form.” The series is planned to be used in an 
elementary school oral reading program. The 
publishers hope that the Tales from the Four 
Winds series will also “enrich the child’s literary 
background and encourage an understanding of 
other peoples of the world.” 


Teachers using this book may regret that 
the true flavor of the folk tale seems at times to 
be lost in these versions, but the collection will 
no doubt prove useful both as a collection of 
radio plays and as a device for better teaching 
of reading. K. A. 


Pilgrim Kate. By Helen Fern Daringer, Har- 
court, 1949. $2.50. 

Here is a story for older boys and girls 
which the reader finishes reluctantly—a truly 
outstanding piece of historical fiction. The time 
is just before the Separatists left Scrooby, Eng- 
land, for Holland. The leading character is fif- 
teen year old Kate Endicott. There is also an 
older sister, Meg, who marries and leaves home 
with her Separatist husband, and an older broth- 
er, who defies his father and remains with the 
established church. The mother, father, a lov- 
able little sister, Debby, a beloved dog called 
Sops-in-Wine, and young Hugh Fitzhugh, all 
are people whom you enjoy knowing. Not only 
is the characterization skillfully worked out, but 
there is evidence of careful research in the cus- 
toms of the time. Kate is the spirited heroine 
of a book which will warrant more than one 
reading. Illustrations in black and white by 
Kate Seredy add to the charm of the book. 

K. A. 
The Story of Medicine. By Joseph Garland, 
M. D. Illustrated by Erwin H. Austin. 

Houghton Mifflin, $2.75. 

Advanced readers in the upper elementary 
and early high school grades will thoroughly 
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enjoy this scholarly study of the development 
of modern medicine. Beginning with ancient 
times, the story carries us through the period 
of great discoveries in surgery and medicine in 
the last two centuries. The author is a pediatri- 
cian and editor of the New England Journal of 
Medicine. 


Storm of Dancerwood. By Joseph E. Chipper- 
field. Illustrated by Helen Torrey. New 
York: Longmans, Green, $3.00 
An older generation listened in rapt atten- 

tion to the adventures of Rin-Tin-Tin; a current 

group of boys and girls dwell on the life of 

Lassie; but old and young alike thrill to the ad- 

venture of the brave dog hero. Storm, named 

for the bold thunder of the turbulent weather 
in West Country, England, gives color and 
vigor to his tale. This is the story of a dog’s 
reply to the call of the wild which makes him 
leave his sheltered kennel home to roam the 
savage haunts of his wolf ancestors. A strange 
twist to the usual dog-master theme is found 
in the return of Storm from the wilds to his 
own Dancerwood to please his best friend. 

B. G. S. 





From—The Wonderful Year (Julian Messner) 


Red Fox of the Kinapoo. By William Marshall 
Rush. Illustrated by Charles Banks Wilson. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1949 
Here is an historic setting, for the period of 
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1872 to 1877, with its excitement and thrill of 
the early Indian Wars. Rush tells the story of 
the white man’s attempts to “civilize” the 
Indian - to make the red man white. It is the 
story of earnest attempts of two groups to 
modify and change, and the final reversion to 
Indian and tribal customs, when war comes. 
Unusually depicted in a clear, authentic back- 
ground, it is the story of the Indian boy who 
goes to the white man’s school, learns the white 
man’s ways, and takes the white man’s name 
of John Child, only to be re-entered into the 
Nez Perce tribe as Red Fox of Kinapoo. 
The book is planned with particular appeal 
to the upper elementary and junior high grades. 
B. G. S. 


For the Middle Grades 


A Sundae With Judy. By Frieda Friedman. Il- 
lustrated by Carolyn Haywood. Morrow, 
$2.50. 

More than anything else Judy liked to help 
Daddy in his candy store on Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. There was much satisfaction for her in 
being able to make a good sundae, but even 
more in being able to help with the problems 
that Daddy’s friendly customers often had to 
face. When Judy attempted to take Meyling, 
her new Chinese friend, into her club, she met, 
with surprising good sense, her first disillusion- 
ment in democracy. When dirty little Butch, 
who gazed each day into the candy case until 
he was given a piece of candy, didn’t show up 
at school for several days, Judy and Meyling in- 
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vestigated and found the family in dire need. 
They met this, their first problem in social wel- 
fare, successfully by putting on a play. Judy 
had her disappointments as well as her 
triumphs, but the impression which this well- 
written family and neighborhood story for girls 
from eight to twelve leaves is optimistic and 
pleasant. D. H. 


Orange Fairy Book. By Andrew Lang. Illustrated 
by Christine Price. New York: Longmans, 
Green, $2.50 
Lang's collections of fairy stories are not 

new, but they appear endless in variety, both 

singly and in combination. The “orange book” 
is gay with fairy castles, fairy godmothers, and 
fairy maidens. This is the truly “make-believe 
land,” in which wicked stepmothers and cross 
hags vie with the talking fence, the magic casket 
of jewels and treasures, and the gallant prince. 

The stories are the “tell-it-again” kind which 

younger readers like to hear and older ones 

want to read. B. G. S. 


Olive Fairy Book. By Andrew Lang. Illustrated 
by Anne Vaughn. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc. 1949 Pp. 236 $2.50 
Magic wands, magic words, magic symbols, 

artistically interwoven with the homely virtues 

of obedience, patience, and respect make this 

Lang collection another children’s treasure. 

While many of these fairy tales are Oriental in 

setting, they are eternal in the time and place 

of flavor and interest. Not all are fairy tales in 
the sense of the expected world of fantasy, but 
many instead reveal a simple folk-way tale, in 
which the good and the brave as well as the 
princes win the trophy. B. G. S. 


Isabella, Queen of Gooseland. By Emilie Black- 
more Stapp. Illustrated by Forrest W. Orr. 
Winchester, Massachusetts: Winslow Press, 
$1.50 
If you've never attended a coronation of a 

queen - particularly a Queen of Gooseland - you 

surely must read about Isabella's train of velvet, 
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made in New Orleans, particularly for her day 
of days. Gooseland, in case you are uninitiated, 
is “all over the world,” wherever geese live, and 
that makes Isabella a pretty important ruler. 


The goose who laid the golden egg has now 
grown to queenly status so that dolls and toys, 
as well as girls and boys, may share her riches 
and good fortune. B. G. S. 


From—Joe Magarac & His U. S. A Citizen 
(Julian Messner) 


A House For Ten. Miriam E. Mason. Illustrated 
by Kate Seredy. Ginn & Company. $2.60 
Life in a large family, unknown to most 

of today’s children, is delightfully presented in 

this book against an Indiana background dur- 
ing the 1850's. The lively story and its charm- 
ing two-color illustrations deal authentically 
with the manners and customs of a vivid period 
of American life. Excellent for fourth-and fifth- 
graders. N. B. B. 


Vic, a Dog of the Prairies. By Thomas C. 


Hinkle. Not illustrated. William Morrow, 

$2.00. 

The familiar theme of a boy's attempt to 
overcome a wild creature’s fear of man fur- 
nishes the plot for this book. Although the 
style is somewhat repetitious, there is a warm 
human appeal which grips the reader's interest. 
Children with intermediate grade reading ability 
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will become absorbed in the stroy of the 
dog Vic who is torn between distrust of men 
and devotion for the young ranch boy. Adven- 
tures with a rattlesnake and a tornado add 
thrills. The book is excellent material, also, for 
older children who are faced with reading dif- 
ficulties. H. M. L. 


Sonny-Boy Sim. By Elizabeth Baker. Illustrated 
by Susanne Suba. Rand McNally, $1.00. 
Sonny-Boy Sim and his hound-dog, Homer, 

spend their days chasing the animals in the 
piney southern woods. When the animals de- 
cide to turn the tables, it is Grandpap’s fiddle 
and Grandma’s sweet cider that save Sonny- 
Boy and Homer. This is a far better-than- 
average book. The story has the qualities of an 
old folk tale: the animals talk and play jokes 
on Sonny-Boy Sim, the repetitive pattern is 
based on a group of three incidents, music is 
used to charm unfriendly animals. 


The rhythmic style is as gay as the tunes 
from Grandpap’s fiddle. Susanne Suba’s illus- 
trations are superb. They catch the humor of 
the story and the lilting style perfectly. 

D. H. 
Tricky; the Adventures of a Red Fox. By 

George Cory Franklin. Houghton, 1949. 

$2.25 

Another in the recent Houghton Mifflin 
series of easy reading stories for children in the 
middle grades. This tale of a red fox is well 
written, and while it seems to this reviewer in- 
ferior in style to Vulpes, the Red Fox, by 
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George, it is not unlikely that many children 
will find it more enjoyable reading than the 
latter. A further difference in the two books is 
that Tricky is more humanized than Vulpes. 
Black and white pictures by L. D. Cram add to 
the appeal of the book; again they evidence 
less originality in style than those done by Jean 
George for Vulpes, but will satisfy many young 
readers and Tricky is recommended. K. A. 


The House at Noddy Cove. By Elizabeth Foster. 
Illustrated by Phyllis Cote. Houghton Mif- 
flin. 

Noddy Cove in Maine during the summer 
is the setting for the story of ten-year-old Cor- 
delia’s visit with her grandparents. The story 
of her search for the missing deed which would 
legally establish her grandfather's ownership of 
the lovely home is woven through the narrative 
of her adventurous days: sailing with Aaron, 
the good-natured fisherman, making friends 
with the village children, and finding Indian 
relics. Girls close to Cordelia’s age will enjoy 
the story of this happy summer. L. E.N. 






Sea Boots. By Robert C. Du Soe. Illustrated by 
Arthur Harper. Longmans, Green, $2.50 
Young Pedro, who stowed away on the 

clipper, White Star, is the hero of this story of 

the hazards of deep-sea fishing off the coast of 
lower California. Although Pedro begins his 
life on the ship as an assistant to the cook, he 
soon replaces an injured fisherman and learns 
all the fascinating phases of life on shipboard: 
he learns to repair nets, rig tackle, stand watch, 
and finally to take his turn at the wheel. He 
learns the intricacies of fishing for tuna and 
finally earns his sea boots, an accepted fisher- 
man. Young boys will like to imagine them- 
selves as Pedro in this exciting adventure story 
of a brave boy. LEN. 


The White Ring. By Enys Tregarthen. Illus- 
trated by Nora S. Unwin. Harcourt. $2.00. 
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This is a beautiful fanciful tale of the old 
Cornish fisherman, Uter Penscawen, and little 
Nan, whom he found one stormy day beneath 
a blue sea holly. The child was wild and 
frightened as the small injured animals and 
birds the old man nursed gently back to health. 
His kindliness and patience tamed her at last. 
Unlike most children, she grew smaller and 
smaller. Visited by a cloud chariot filled with 
tiny fairies, she learned that she too was a fairy. 
How her love for the old man made her a 
member of the Order of the White Ring of 
Kindly Deeds and her and Uter Queen and Em- 
peror of Fairyland is a satisfying story to fairy- 
tale lovers. This bit of Cornish folklore was 
written down by Enys Tregarthen, a native of 
Cornwall; now years after her death, Elizabeth 
Yates has edited the story and Nora S. Unwin 
illustrated it in line drawings. Their united ef- 
forts have produced a book quite worthy of 
the delicacy and charm of Celtic imagination. 


D. H. 

















From—Blackie & His Family (Harcourt) 


At the Palace Gates. By Helen Rand Parish. 
Illustrated by Leo Politi. Viking, $2.00. 
Paco was nine, an orphan from the hills of 

Peru. He had a dread for being in Institutions 

so he worked his way to Lima, where he was 

lost in the crowd. His activities as a bootblack 
and general adjustment to city life including 
his near tragedy of being again caught by ”Pub- 
lic Welfare” is sympathetically told. Good “read 
aloud” material. CB. 


REVIEW AND CRITICISM 


You and the Constitution of the United States. 
By Paul Witty and Julilly Kohler. Pictures 
by Lois Fisher. Children’s Press, $1.50. 
What constitutes a winning essay and what 

a textbook are two very different things. The 

first part of the book is an analogy between the 

Constitution and a railroad train. Its usefulness 

in teaching the subject is open to doubt. Most 

analogies collapse along the way; and in terms 
of reading, there is the constant shift from train 
to government, and from the concrete to an 
abstract concept. The latter part of the book 
includes a brief history and the Constitution 
itself. Light hearted illustrations are fun; but 
when the powers of congress to coin money 
and to fix standards of weights and measures 
are shown by a cook cutting out pastry dollars, 
and roast pigs on a scale, one may question how 
much the immature student is helped. The vo- 
cabulary is difficult and the illustrations con- 
fusing. The whole concept is one which grows 
from an understanding, not one which leads 
toward it. Not recommended. tad 


Serena and the Cookie Lady. Story and Pictures 
by Grace Klem. Abingdon-Cokesburg Press, 
$1.25. 

A charming story of a cat and her mistress 
is told in this book. The illustrations by the 
author are in keeping with the story. The 
Cookie Lady and Serena had lived happily to- 


From—Phantom Roan (Longmans) 
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gether for many years in the little white house 
on Huckleberry Lane. When Mrs. Twigley was 
happy, she played her banjo and sang. When 
she was sad, she knitted. And when she was 
worried, she baked cookies. One day Mrs. Twid- 
ley became worried. She baked so many cookies 
that the whole house was filled. But nobody 
came to buy the cookies. Then Serena, the cat, 
had a plan to make the people come. When the 
people came to Huckleberry Lane, they bought 
the delicious cookies. More and more people 
came to buy cookies until the Cookie Lady and 
Serena had enough money to eat ice cream 
everyday. M. M. B. 


Taffy’s Foal. By Eliza Bialk. Illustrated by Wil- 
liam Moyers. Houghton, $2.25. 

After her father’s remarriage, ten-year-old 
Nancy Irwin is taken from her grandmother's 
Kentucky farm to a Chicago apartment. Nancy 
misses her horse Taffy, who is about to have 
her first foal. The sympathetic actions of her 
stepmother, her own illness, and the cooperation 
of her new school mates when the foal arrives 
are instruments of Nancy's happy adjustment. 
A better than average horse and family story 
for the 4th and Sth grades. The easy vocabulary, 
large print and wide reader interest makes it 
suitable for remedial reading and sight saving 
classes. H. C. B. 


Sunshine for Merrily. By Martha Gwinn Kiser. 
Illustrated by Eloise Wilkin. Random 
House, $2.00. 

Merrily Hayes, her sister, and baby brother, 
who were County Home children, were invited 
to spend the Thanksgiving holiday with Miss 
Allie Mays, a very hard-working spinster. The 
days went by so joyously with popping corn, 
cracking nuts, dressing up, singing, and helping 
Miss -Allie that Christmas came and went be- 
fore they knew it. “Uncle Richey,” Miss Allie’s 
fisherman friend, and Miss Posey, Miss Allie’s 
landlady, joined the fun and in the end made 


_ it possible for them all to stay together— 
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“Uncle Richey” by marrying Miss Allie so they 
could be a family, and Miss Posey by taking 
them into her big house and promising there 
would be no more worries about money. 


The book is as full of sweetness and glad- 
ness as Pollyanna, but there are still little girls 
who would “love” all the happiness that comes 
to these poor, good children. D. H. 


The Bells of Bleeker Street. Written and illus- 
trated by Valenti Angelo. Viking, $2.50. 
The pushcarts, church bells, music, and 

smells of good rich Italian food have found 

their way right out of the heart of Greenwich 

Village into this book. Well-meaning, sensitive 

Joey Enrico was unable to keep up his violin 

practice, to be much help in his father’s picture- 

frame shop, or refrain from burying Peggy's 
cat in Sheridan Square, or for that matter even 
resist going off with the toe which he broke 
from the statue of St. John. Between his efforts 
at doing the right thing and those of his unpre- 
dictable friend, drum-tapping Pete the Squeak, 
there isn’t a dull moment in the book. Yet the 
essential goodness of these-year-old boys, the 
family affection and kindliness, and the love of 
all the grown-ups for children give the book an 
unusual warmth and fineness of feeling. 

D. H. 


Davy Crockett - Young Rifleman. By Aileen 
Wells Parks. Illustrated by Charles V. John. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, $1.75. 

The newest of the “Childhood of Famous 
Americans” biographies has all of the typical 
features of this well known series. As is to be 
expected from the title of the list, it concen- 
trates on the early years of the subject; only 
the last chapter is devoted to Crockett’s adult- 
hood. Like the others, its subject matter, vo- 
cabulary, sentence length and structure are all 
keyed to about third-grade reading ability with 
the result that the style is very simple but far 
from artistic. 
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Even as a child, Davy was an unusually dar- 
ing boy, a superior hunter, and an expert story 
teller. The inclusion of detailed accounts of 
his early woods adventures and of his first tall 
tales enliven this biography beyond many of the 
others. Therefore it promises to be one of the 
best of the series for the slow reader among 
somewhat older boys. D. H. 


For Younger Children 
Higgledy Piggledy Room. By Elizabeth Ryan. 

Illustrated by Kurt Werth. Shady Hill Press, 

$1.25. 

Higgleddy Piggledy Room makes an ex- 
cellent contribution to the books for young 
children in the field of intercultural relations. 
Briefly, it tells the simple tale of a young Negro 
boy and girl who do not like to put away their 
playthings when it is clean-up time. How they 
work out the dilemma to the satisfaction of 
themselves, their mother, and their visiting 
uncle is interestingly told by Miss Ryan. Only 
from the pictures does the child get a clue to 
the fact that the children are Negro. The stereo- 
typed caricature of the Negro with its peculiar 
dialect is completely lacking in this book. It is 
a fine way for young white children to become 
acquainted with their colored brothers and an 
excellent story for Negro children to read about 
themselves. C. B. S. 





From—Medary Prairie 
(Longmans) 


Deborah's White Winter. By Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore. Illustrated by the author. Wil- 
liam Morrow, $2.00. 














REVIEW AND CRITICISM 


To five-year-old Deborah the first snowfall 
of the year ushers in a season in ‘which the 
world becomes a place of enchantment. Sailing 
snowballs through the air, making snow men, 
coasting down hill, and learning to ski are ex- 
citing activities for Deborah and her friends. 
Winning a prize for being the youngest ski 
jumper in the Snow Carnival makes a happy 
climax to Deborah's winter experiences. 


The simplicity of the author's style and the 
charm of her illustrations contribute to the ef- 
fective telling of this winter tale for young 
children. H. M. L. 


David's Railroad. By Catherine Woolley. Illus- 
trated by Iris Beatty Johnson. William Mor- 
row, $2.00. 

Action and humor characterize this delight- 
ful story of six-year-old David and his electric 
train, his pets, and his school activities. Through 
the portrayal of David's problems and conflicts 
in the development of a sense of responsibility 
in his home and school relationships, the author 
shows a deep understanding of childhood. Chil- 
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dren who read the book will vicariously experi- 
ence the warm glow that comes to David when 
he eventually earns the title “a solid citizen.” 

H. M. L. 


Eddie and the Fire Engine. By Carolyn Hay- 
wood. Illustrated by the author. William 
Morrow, $2.00. 

Little Eddie, one of the most beloved char- 
acters portrayed by Miss Haywood, appears 
again to entertain young children. He is still an 
inveterate collector of articles that father calls 
junk but which Eddie considers valuable prop- 
erty. A sprightly style and abundant humor 
characterize this story which revolves around 
Eddie’s desire to own an old, discarded fire 
engine. After experiencing bitter disappoint- 
ment and frustration, Eddie attains his wish in 
a happy surprise that will delight children. 

H. M. L. 


Johnny Groundhog’s Shadow. By Emmy Payne. 
Illustrated by Theo Pascal. Houghton Mif- 
flin, $2.00. 

Johnny Groundhog was very unhappy be- 
cause he did not have a shadow and everybody 
expected him to let them know whether or not 
spring had come. With the help of Susie 
Squirrel, some children, and an artist Johnny 
finally acquired a beautiful shadow. All the 
people were very pleased with Johnny on 
Groundhog Day. Expressive, four color pictures 
add greatly to the enjoyment of this entertain- 
ing animal fantasy for four-to-eight-year olds. 

E. B. 


Snowshoe Paws. Written and illustrated by 
Margaret S. Johnson. William Morrow & 
Company, Inc. $2.00 
This is an interesting story about a mis- 

chievous cat and a not too friendly Pekingese. 

Set in large, 24-point type, on heavy paper, 

the book is ideally designed. Young children 

from four to eight will be charmed by the de- 
lightful story and the excellent illustrations, 

one to each page. N. B. B. 
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Patch. By Mary Elting. Illustrated by Ursula 

Koering. Doubleday, $2.00. 

This story of Joe and Tony Hall and their 
dog Patch will interest children in the primary 
grades. Particularly will they enjoy reading a- 
bout the tricks that the boys teach Patch and 
about the exciting experiences in fighting the 
army worms on a Kentucky farm. Ursula Koer- 
ing’s illustrations of the two boys sharing 
happy playtime experiences with their colored 
playmate Sally are a successful attempt by the 
author and illustrator to contribute to the de- 
velopment of right attitudes. H. M. L. 


Billy and the Bear. Written and illustrated by 

Laura Bannon. Houghton, $2.50. 

One summer when Billy was visiting Grand- 
mother in Cedarville, Michigan, she said she 
would make cookies and candy for him to sell 
so that he could buy a bicycle. This business 
venture went well until the day Ben Wilson's 
performing bear escaped. The whole community 
was thrown into panic. Quick thinking and 
courage made Billy the village hero when he 
found the bear enjoying cookies and fudge from 
his wayside stand. Large, colorful pictures and 
good story interest make this thin little book 
very promising for the first four grades. 

D. H. 


Fish In The Air. By Kurt Wiese. Illustrated by 
the author. Viking, $2.00. 


Fish is a little Chinese boy who was given 


shoes which looked like fish, a lantern which 
looked like fish and, finally, a big kite which 
looked like a fish. A big wind blew little Fish 
and the big fish kite off the ground and into 
the air; but a fish hawk bit the fish kite and 
little Fish landed safely in a fisherman’s net. 
Bold, expressive pictures add greatly to this 
amusing story though in one or two instances 
the arrangement is confusing. Children from 
three to seven enjoy this book immensely, and 
it is still selling well in the bookstores. 


E. B. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


April Showers. Compiled by Katherine Love. 
Illustrated by Garry Mackenzie. Crowell, 
$1.00. 

There are some lovely poems here about 
rain and spring by Sara Teasdale, Joyce Kilmer, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, Christina Rossetti— to 
name only a few— as well as several by anony- 
mous poets and one short selection from the 
Song of Solomon. It is an unpleasant surprise, 
however, to find nursery songs and poems 
which can be appreciated only by older chil- 
dren together in the same book. I feel that most 
of the pictures are poor, over-fancy and in bad 
taste, but those which illustrate the humorous 
poems are pleasing. The book is small, “cute”, 
and the price only a dollar; three reasons for its 
continued sales. E. B. 


From—A Squash for the Fair (Doubleday Jr.) 


My First Dictionary. By Laura Oftedahl and 
Nina Jacobs. Illustrated by Pelagie Doane. 
Grosset and Dunlap. 

My First Dictionary is one of the most at- 
tractive of the picture dictionaries to appear to 
date. Most of the words in this book are nouns, 
which means that they can be easily pictured 








for children. The illustrations are charmingly 
done, and in addition pastel colored borders 
help to make each page a delight to the eye. 
Like The Little Golden Book of Words, this is 
a book which chlidren will enjoy using for 
themselves and from which they can get a great 
deal of help. The same word of caution should 
be inserted about My First Dictionary, how- 
ever. The children should be allowed to use the 
book in their own fashion rather than having 
it inflicted upon them as drill material. 

C. B. S. 


Peter Paints The U. S. A. By Jean Poindexter 
Colby and The Junior Reviewers. Illustrated 
by Arnold Edwin Bare. Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.50. 

Unfortunately the text accompanying these 
beautifully executed pictures of important or 
eye-catching American scenes is comparatively 
flat. Children in the five to ten age group are 
beginning to look for suspense and excitement 
in their story plots. The basic pattern— Peter 
traveling from scene to scene— is not satisfy- 
ing. The text is too full of unrelated facts for 
some children to enjoy it. 
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Despite these handicaps the book does have 
beautiful illustrations and information is pre- 
sented in a pleasant and good humored way. 
Cities, the country, Indians, cowboys, and other 
local scenery are interesting matters to younger 
children who study them in school. E. B. 


Blackie. By M. E. Cook. Illustrated by Michael 

H. Bevans. Harcourt, Brace, $2.00. 

Blackie is a delightful tale of the adventures 
of a blackbird and his family. Blackie and 
Dusty, his wife, have many hair raising ad- 
ventures with enemies such as Mr. Hawk, 
Chucky Ground Squirrel, Mr. Snake, and the 
cats, Tommy and Tabby. Needless to say, 
Blackie and Dusty come out on top in all of 
their adventures. Each chapter with its separate 
tale contains just enough suspense to keep the 
young reader intensely interested in finding out 
how the problem gets solved. The characters 
are charmingly portrayed and easily arouse the 
sympathy of the young reader. This book should 
be a welcome addition to libraries for pre-school 
children who will enjoy having the story read 
to them, and for primary and intermediate 
grade children who will be able to read some of 
the adventures on their own. C. B. S. 





A Picture Dictionary of the Bible. By Ruth P. 
Tubby. Illustrated by Ruth King. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $1.50. 

A Picture Dictionary of the Bible will be of 
interest to Sunday school classes, particularly 
those composed of boys and girls in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. As the name implies, 
it consists of nearly 400 words found in the 
Bible, which are simply explained for children. 
Helpful illustrations of some of the more dif- 
ficult terms add to the usefulness of ths book. 
C. B.S. 


Cattail House. By Phoebe Erickson. Children’s 
Press, $1.50. 


A little muskrat feels adventurous and sets 
Out to see the forest. He meets a racoon, ducks. 
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a beaver, a porcupine, woodchuck, skunks, and 
others before setting back downstream to build 
a cattail house. I think we already have on our 
shelves better books of a similar nature, and do 
not find this distinguished in any way. The 
story seems rather contrived and the style of 
writing mediocre. The illustrations are attrac- 
tive, especially the end papers showing foot 
prints of small wild animals, but not of suf- 
ficient importance to make up for the story. 
Recommended only where new titles of this 
sort are urgently needed. K. A. 


Merry Songs. By Winnifred L. Gomez, Follett. 
$1.60. 

Favorite poems for children by Rachel Field, 
Rowena Bennett, Dorothy Aldis, Christopher 
Morley and others have been set to music in 
this appealing collection of songs for boys and 
girls in the primary grades. Some of the tradi- 
tional Christmas hymns, nursery songs, and 
such popular choices as Old MacDonald Had A 
Farm and Shoo Fly are also included. The book 
is attractively illustrated on every page and a 
generous number of colored pictures are in- 
cluded. As the music has been edited by Lew 
Sowerby of the American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago, I think we can safely assume 
that the book is worthwhile musically. This re- 
viewer is not capable of judging it in that re- 
spect. Recommended for schools and libraries 
alike. K. A. 


Five Little Firemen. By Margaret Wise Brown 
and Edith Thacher Hurd. Illustrated by 
Tibor Gergely. Simon and Schuster, $.25. 
To the long list of books about firemen 

written for young children has been added a 

very successful venture in the Golden Book ser- 

ies. Five Little Firemen tells the story of a house 
which catches on fire and of how the firemen 
spring into action when they are notified. Mar- 
velous sound and color words describe the mad 
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dash of the fire trucks to the fire and the 
manner in which the firemen put out the fire 
when they arrive. Wonderful illustrations by 
Tibor Gergely add to the charm of this book. 
C. B.S. 








The Little Golden Book of Words. By Selma 
Lola Chambers, Illustrated by Gertrude El- 
liott. Simon and Schuster, $.25. 

The Little Golden Book of Words is a use- 
ful addition to the Simon and Schuster series 
and will be very helpful for parents and teach- 
ers of young children. There is no story con- 
nected with the book. It consists of pictures of 
people, animals, and objects which are familiar 
to the young child. The separate objects are ar- 
ranged on one page with the name of the ob- 
ject printed underneath, and then on the op- 
posite page an interesting picture is shown in 
which children are using these objects. Young 
children who are in the stage of reading de- 
velopment in which they like to identify words 
and pictures will thoroughly enjoy exploring 
this book. However, parents and teachers should 
be cautioned against using the book as a means 
of teaching words recognition to children. 
Pushing this kind of material at the young 
reader or drilling him on it will only result in 
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distaste for the reading process. 





















































From—Tbhe Mirrors of Castle Dome (Houghton Mifflin) 


REVIEW AND CRITICISM 


Mary. By Esther Buffler. Illustrated by Eliza- 
beth Rice. The Steck Company, $1.50. 
Mary, an engaging little Pennsylvania Dutch 

tomboy, has a propensity for getting into 

trouble. The book concentrates chiefly on the 
time she cut through the woods to carry the 
lemonade to the field workers and fell into 
the boarded-up old well. The story is somewhat 
slow in getting started for eight and nine-year- 
olds, but the main incident is well enough told 
to make up for it. Not the least of the charm 
lies in the background- the wholesome, clean 

Dutch home with plenty of apple butter and 

shoo-fly pie and Mom's and Pop’s love and 

good humor permeating everything. It is a thin 
little book with large print, excellent page 
makeup, and attractive colored end-sheets and 
half-page and full-page illustrations. 

D. H. 


Monte. George Cory Franklin. Illustrated by 
Loretta and Prentice Phillips. Houghton 


Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

Wild life in the Colorado mountains is 
authentically portrayed in this exciting and 
sympathetic story about a family of grizzlies 
and their natural instincts and habits. Both 
boys and girls—from eight to twelve—will be 
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thrilled by Mr. Franklin’s fascinating story of 
animal adventure. The black and white illus- 
trations are excellent. Outstanding among the 
recent books for children. N. B. B. 


Little Steps. Children’s Poems of Thanks. Com- 
piled by Elsa Ruth Nast. Illustrated by 
Palagie Doane. Grossett and Dunlap, 50 
cents. 

From the writings of great poets twenty- 
two have been selected to acquaint children 
with the protection and love of God. It is an 
excellent collection. The illustrations in color 
and black and white are childlike and true to 
life. The light peach-colored board covers make 
it unsuitable for library use, but it would be a 
welcome addition to a small child’s home li- 
brary. D. E. S. 


In The Morning. Twenty Bible Verses. Pictured 
by Louise Drew. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$1.00 
Sixteen of the verses are taken from the 

New Testament; four from the Old. The full- 

page illustrations interpret the texts in terms 

of childhood experiences. It is an attractive 
book but perishable because it is bound in tur- 

quoise board covers. D. E. S. 


From—The Playmaker of Avon (McKay) 





- for permanent power and interest - 


a complete basic reading pro- 
LEARNING TO READ gram emphasizing development 
by Nila Banton Smith of 4 essential skills: word rec- 


ognition, interpretation of 
for grades 1 through 3 meaning, study skills, and ap- 


preciation 


Silver Burdett Company 
New YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


45 E. 17th St. 221 E. 20th Str. 707 Browder St. 709 Mission St. 
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For better reading results 


READING WITH PHONICS 


HAY AND WINGO 
The result of many years of research, READING WITH PHONICS presents a 
basic method of teaching children to read. While the material is designed for use 
in grades 1-3, it may be used at any grade level where reading difficulties exist 
The program consists of a PUPIL’S EDITION and a TEACHERS’ EDITION which 
gives the step-by-step procedure for conducting the program. 
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For your elementary English classes 


ENGLISH FOR TODAY 


NOAR-THRELKELD-HACH-MURPHY 
A series of elementary English textbooks for grades three through eight. Each book 
in the ENGLISH FOR TODAY series offers a complete language program— 


based on pupil interests and developed through pupil activities, practice, and tests 
—for its particular grade. 
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A practical, workable program of enrich- 
ment, reteaching, abundant practice, and re- 


Lang uage medial relearning. May be used successfully 
in promoting any modern language program 

Workbooks in grades 3-6. By Dawson and Miller, the au- 
thors Language for Daily Use. 





Double-duty workbooks that review and re- 
teach for understanding—that provide abun- 


Workbooks dant practice for mastery. For use in any 


modern course of study to supplement text- 
° ° ° books or class instruction for grades 3-8. 
m Arithmetic For grades 1 and 2; My First Number Book 
and My Second Number Book. By Clerk et.al. 







World Book Company 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
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CUCU MCU) mem Cua , : Literature for 
az _ Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 













Ideal children’s literature 
of all periods — clear-cut 
themes—the right reading 
experiences at the right 
age level. 

anuals , . . Activity Books 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 












WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big W ebster’s New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the “Supreme Authority," and 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
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by A. Sterl Artley, Lillian Gray 
William S. Gray 


Good stories 
lus 

a plan for making sure that 
primary pupils learn how to apply word-attack 
skills in actual reading situations. Correlated with 
Dr. Gray's word-perception program, as pre- 
sented in the Basic Readers: Curriculum Foun- 
dation Series. 4 © GRADE 3 


ee FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Tr THE STECK } I 
Essential elements of plot, characterization, 
and interest are maintained in these adapta- 
tions of treasured classics. Sentence structure 
und vocabulary have been simplified by the 
editors, R. A. Pulliam and O. N. Darby, both 
widely known for their writing and research 
into the problems of remedial reading. Books 
contain numerous illustrations, many in color. 
RIP VAN WINKLE and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
—Washington Irving's favorites. Grades 3-6. (Third-grade 
ced classic difficulty. 3.1 score on Winnetka Chart) $1.50 
« Adoptations of , oa aaiaal GULLIVER'S TRAVELS — Jonathon Swift's clossic. Graces 


Containing comp! 4-7. (Third-grade difficulty. 3.7 score on Winnetka Chart) 


$2.50 

es for 
= emedial moterio! adie KIDNAPPED — Stevenson's classic without Scottish diolect 
gs readers in Grades 6-9. (Fourth-grade difficulty. 4.3 score on Winnetka 


Chart) $2.50 


tity ill STORIES 1 LIKE — Fairy tales by Andersen and others. Grades 
~-_ 2-5. (Second-grade difficulty. 2.6 score on Winnetka Chart) 
or 


eS. $2.50 


msg : Publishers 
aZe THE STECK Company AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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GATES — RINSLAND — SARTORIUS — PEARDON 


———An Individualiged Method —— 


% ae that children use taught in the grade in which they use 
them. 


2. Reviews concentrated on each child’s own misspelled words. 


3. Short basal weekly word lists — within the abilities of all pupils; 
Extra Word Lists for above-average pupils. 


4. Hard-spot techniques for overcoming individual difficulties. 
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Al basal series 
Grades 2-8 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





Gor the Language-Arts Program 


GINN BASIC READERS 


. 


This new series fits the book to the child. From the 
beginning it helps the child to relate reading to his 
everyday experience. It fosters a continuous develop- 
mental program. The primary materials include 
readiness books, a chart, readers, workbooks, tests, 


colorful books. 


OUR LANGUAGE can Tenens anne Renan 


DYKOONTZ-BEAR-MCGREGOR-GUNN ) 


For grades 3-8, a functional program by which pupils 
acquire basic language skills through opportunities 
for language practice and growth that spring directly 
from the daily experience of living. All phases of 
English instruction are treated, with emphasis on oral 
English. In earlier grades sentence sense is developed, 
thus laying a foundation for systematic instruction in 
grammar which begins in grade 6. 


YOAKAM-DAW: MY SPELLING, REVISED 


A complete spelling course for grades 2-8 brought 
up to date and somewhat simplified in the new re- 
vision. Features include the presentation of words in 
interesting story settings to give them meaning, an 
unusually thorough review program, and a complete 
dictionary program in Grades 4-8. Helpful Teachers’ 
Manuals are available. 


For more information on any of these titles write to your nearest office of 


BOSTON 17 Ginn and Company NEW YORK 11 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 83 


DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 





